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When the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway made plans for Diesel fuel- 
ing and watering facilities through- 
out their system, company engi- 
neers took careful steps to protect 
the permanence of the installations. 
More than 200 tons of Byers 
\ rought Iron pipe in 3”, 4’, 6” 
ad 8” sizes was used to handle 
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> fuel and water requirements of 

t » Line’s new passenger Diesels. 
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‘ of many proved applications 
genuine wrought iron in the 
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railroad industry. Leading railroad 
engineers in increasing numbers 
are finding that genuine wrought 
iron is the answer to durability in 
the many installations where corro- 
sion, vibration or shock are service 
hazards. Locomotive and car pip- 
ing, coaling stations and water 
tanks, bridge deck, blast plates 
and pier protection plates—are all 
exposed to one or more of these 
service hazards, and in every one, 
genuine wrought iron has estab- 
lished superior records of long-life 
with a minimum of maintenance. 


A. M. Byers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Established 1864. 
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Why 
Genuine Wrought Iron Lasts 


This notch-fracture test speci- 
men illustrates the unique 
fibrous structure of genuine 
wrought iron—which is 
responsible for the high 
corrosion resistance of the 
material. Tiny threads of glass- 
like silicate slag, distributed 
through the body of high- 
purity iron, halt and disperse 
corrosive attack, and discour- 
age pitting and penetration. 
They also anchor the initial 
protective scale, which shields 
the underlying metal. 











CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 


WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 














One man can quickly remove the Fairbanks-Morse 
Model 101 from the rails—even without a set-off. 
Low lifting weight, balance, and guards between the 
wheels contribute to this vital safety advantage. Add 
features of immediate reverse, four-wheel brakes, 
grouped controls, full visibility—and you'll see why the 




















Model 101 Motor Car has won such wide acclaim on 
railroads for safety. 

For all maintenance, inspection and signaling service, 
look to the complete line of Fairbanks-Morse cars. 
You’ll find the answer to safe, reliable transportation. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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You can expedite traffic 
with safety... BECAUSE 


|. For trailing moves against the closed point, the 
“Union"’ Mechanical Facing Point Lock retains al! the 
advantages of the spring switch. 
















2 The mechanism securely locks the switch points for 
facing-point moves. 


3. The locking is restored automatically, by a powerful 
spring, after a trailing move. 


4. K built-in circuit controller for signal control checks 
that the switch is properly positioned and locked. 


5. Through a point detector, the circuit controller con- 
tinuously checks that the switch points are in the correct 
position and have not been damaged. 








when a train trails a spring switch equipped 


y ea 
: ha pupypows -«* with a “Union’’ Mechanical Facing Point Lock. 












i , = | ; LOCKING 
| PLUNGER 





A. In the normal position of the spring switch, the standard lock C. As the train advances, the unlocked points are forced open 


rod is firmly engaged by the locking plunger of the Mechanical against the spring action of the switch . . . and after the train 
Facing Point Lock. has cleared the switch, the points are returned to normal and locked. 


ts a . LOCKING wee , 
we = PLUNGER Ask our nearest district office for complete infor: «tion. 





B. The flexing of the switch points by the leading wheels of the DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. °ANY 
train automatically withdraws the locking plunger from the lock SWISSVALE Cl PENNSYLVANIA 
rod before the spring head rod starts to move. s SS 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Cesting revenues, five months 
1952 


are diate lavsinrbse alors islet sisivieieiece cists $4,304,214,180 

WUE) a wiaieeisicwieissin ea eiiecs/ sea Sees 4,179,377, 1060 
es expenses, five months 

BERS Pn sikceu.claine vase nee hs Cte ver $3,353,273,597 

1981 Sion Sieve emo atin eeticiebiriais as sie 3,288,475,864 


Sioa ipreoleWsra toi Sis oie ores eis eo 39a $ 506,643,596 

uc) Reet Core Metre sscarer yr nearer rarer 477,808,199 
Net railway operating income, five months 
Lo) USERS ater eee erin ere $ 373,798,186 


1951 SOG Oe Oe eee 329,174,183 
Net income, estimated, five months 

i SURAT PS CO PIE ear trans Ser eee $ 237,000,000 

Lo ARS tara arer eet eraser camera ara 208,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

LE ES | a eee 63.65 

SO) AY. NOSE Ko seieneccvcane re 51.00 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

BD WOME, TOO! onccccscbcctevese 18,983,513 

A SS: |) re ee 20,506,472 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended July 12, 1952 ........ 47,467 

Week ended July 14, 1951 ....... 49,810 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended July 12, 1952 ........ 1,497 

Week ended July 14, 1951 ...... 5,349 
Freight cars delivered 

a RR eee 6,411 

NUEED 8 Sicaa arrds-osecceeee cee se 9,644 
Freight cars on order 

Oy TAO UNISD. 5.60010 0:8 0leie-015 bb as0 wie’ 99,615 

1 7a io <2 Ree a 147,725 
Freight cars held for repairs 

a Sa ee 100,854 

BUND Cy URON oe cic deensdacueee ste 94,038 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per = 

April 1952 (preliminary) .......... 

os Li, SERIES SEN Ses ee eee eee 
Average number railroad employees 

oe Oe aera 1,242,620 

YIU, PDE iis .0sesesre cc cies eee cies 1,291,172 











WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue 


PROBLEM OR OPPORTUNITY? Problems confronting rail- 
roads today fully equal in magnitude those which challenged pioneer 
railroad builders. But such problems bring with them an opportunity 
for management which may be fully as great as the opportunity pre- 
sented to the pioneers — the tougher the problem, the greater the 
opportunity! On that premise the editorial beginning on page 37 sug- 
gests that there might be some advantages in talking less about the 


“railroad problem” and more about the “railroads’ opportunity.” 


CAN DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES be grouped for tonnage ratings? According 
to E. H. Weston, of the C&NW, different makes and models can be so 
lumped into categories, to simplify establishment of preliminary tonnage 
ratings. His discussion of the subject, before the A.S.M.E., is abstracted 
herein, beginning on page 48. 


INDICATIVE OF INCREASING ATTENTION to the problem 
of better yard and terminal operation is the Pennsylvania’s appointment 
of Arthur F. McSweeney as assistant chief of freight transportation, 
with the specific responsibility of “improving service in yards and 
terminals” (Railway Age, July 7, page 164, and this issue, page 60). 
Mr. McSweeney’s new duties “will keep him largely on the road in 
terminals.” Following as it does soon after creation by the Southern 
of a similar position, with similar duties and desponsibilities, the PRR’s 
action would seem to herald a growing determination in the industry 
to tackle what is generally recognized as one of its most serious present 
problems. 


MECHANIZATION OF TRACK MAINTENANCE is generally regarded as 
one of the most fertile sources of operating economies still available to 
the railroads. Typical of devices and methods being resorted to to achieve 
such economies are the Illinois Central’s auxiliary tool car, described and 
illustrated on page 53, and the Great Northern’s carefully worked-out 
system of mechanized tie renewal, outlined on pages 42 and 43. 


GENERAL SUPPORT by at least a large segment of the railroad 
industry for changes in transportation regulation recommended by the 
Transportation Association of America’s Cooperative Project on Na- 
tional Transportation Policy (Railway Age, June 2, page 95), is indi- 
cated in the message which Gustav Metzman sent to both of the major 
political party conventions. Mr. Metzman, acting for the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents Conference, urged that party platforms include pro- 
vision for such changes, and cited the T. A. A. report as showing some 











FELIX S. HALES, vice-president— 
operation of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis since 1947, has 
been appointed executive vice-pres- 
ident of that company, effective 
August 1. He will be succeeded by 
J. C. Wallace, general manager. 
Mr. Hales, who entered railroad 
service in 1916 as a draftsman in 
the engineering department of the 
Nickel Plate, is the first man to 
serve as executive vice-president 
of that company since L. L. White 
advanced from that position to the 
presidency in 1949. Mr. Hales’ new 
appointment is accompanied by 
other changes in the railroad’s 
operating department, which are 
announced in the news pages of 
this issue. 





of the changes required. His message is reprinted in full in the news 
section. 


THERE IS NO PARTICULAR SATISFACTION in enjoying 
other people’s troubles. But misery does, nevertheless, love company. 
Railroad men, constantly harassed by rising costs, may therefore find 
some small grain of comfort in the “Monthly Comment” statement, by 
an I. C. C. bureau, that intercity motor carriers, too, are plagued by 
higher expenses. The Comment article reports that 1,653 such carriers 
had 1951 expenses 15.2 per cent higher than in 1950, while their op- 
erating revenues were up only 12.4 per cent. That statement may, in- 
cidentally, be slight indication that the railroads’ real troubles are not 
so much with common carrier trucks as with contract, private and “ex- 


empt” truckers. 


ABANDONMENT OF EXPRESS SERVICE is not subject to I.C.C. jurisdic- 
tion, according to a ruling by the commission’s Division 2, with respect to 
cessation of service at three stations in Indiana. Such abandonment of 
service, the division held, is similar to and comparable with elimination of 
passenger train service. 


AVERAGE REVENUE PER PASSENGER-MILE and also per 
ton-mile of Class I railroads for 1951 were the subjects of two articles 
in the latest “Monthly Comment” of the I. C. C.’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics. The two articles show that average passenger 
revenue per mile was slightly higher in 1951 than in 1950, with cor- 
responding increases in the comparable figure for both air lines and 
bus lines. Biggest relative increase for the rails was in commutation 
revenues. With respect to ton-miles, average revenue in 195] was up 
40 per cent from 1946, but there were substantial variations between 
territories and commodities. 


SUPER TOLL HIGHWAYS for use of interstate buses and over-the-road 
trucks, separate from the roads used by passenger automobiles and other 
light vehicles, were proposed by Maryland’s Governor Theodore McKeldin 
to the 44th Annual Governors’ Conference, recently held at Houston. “The 
users of such bus and truck routes,” Governor McKeldin said, “would of 
course have to bear, through tolls, the cost of construction, maintenance, 
management and policing. Furthermore, the big interstate carriers, who 
now often avoid the toll roads that exist, should be required to use the 
superhighways provided for them.” The suggestion, he added, was made 
“in the general public welfare” and as “an important step in the promo- 
tion of highway safety.” 


“JET AIRLINERS—PROBABLY AROUND 1958”—that’s a 
prediction of W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, who 
has just announced that his company has placed orders for $56 million 
worth of new aircraft. The orders include 25 “DC-7s” and 10 twin- 
engined “Convairs’—the former, to be assigned to long-distance 
service, cruise at 365 m.p.h. and have a non-stop range of 3,000 miles. 











Steel Strike Affects RR Traffic and Employment 


As this issue of Railway Age went to 
press, the six-week-old nationwide steel 
strike had reporiedly caused a loss of 
some 13.5 million tons of steel pro- 
duction and cost the striking steel 
workers about $330 million in wages. 
It had also had serious effects on many 
other industries in loss of production, 
loss of employment and wages, and 
dislocation of inventories. 

Among the industries most seriously 
affected were the railroads, as carriers 
of raw materials going into steel pro- 
duction, as transporters of finished 
steel and steel products, and as users 
of steel. 

Some of these effects are highlighted 
by the following reports to Railway 
Age. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, which suf- 
fered a traffic loss of approximately 
40,000 carloads in June, estimated it 
will lose another 65,000 carloads in 
July, if the strike continues for the 
balance of the month. About 10,600 
B&O employees, or roughly 16 per 
cent of its entire working force, are 
now furloughed because of the strike. 


Central’s Loss 


The New York Central, losing gross 
revenues at the rate of approximately 
$750,000 per day, had _ furloughed 
9,000 employees on its entire system, 
including 2,500 on the subsidiary Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie. 

The Pennsylvania reported a loss of 
“anticipated revenues” during June of 
between $15 million and $17 million, 
with no estimates yet available for 
July. The same road reported that it 
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had been forced to furlough “several 
thousand” employees in various de- 
partments throughout its system. 

The Norfolk & Western told Rail- 
way Age that most of the 4,050 shop- 
men who had been furloughed on June 
27, returned to work on July 16, and 
that most of the 2,283 roadway main- 
tenance employees who had also been 
furloughed on June 27, were likewise 
back at work. It added, however, that 
its “freight car repair and building 
lines at Roanoke and Portsmouth, 
Ohio, are still closed on account of 
lack of steel.” 

The Chesapeake & Ohio stated that 
it had made “no layoffs directly at- 
tributable to the steel strike.” 

A survey of western roads conducted 
by Railway Age on July 16 indicated 
that as yet there were few actual short- 
ages of steel plaguing equipment and 
betterment programs. Most of the short- 
ages actually reported were in connec- 
tion with rail-laying programs. Few of 
them concerned locomotive and car re- 
pair work although roads suffering sub- 
stantial traffic losses as a result of the 
steel walkout have, in many instances. 
trimmed shop programs considerably 
for budgetary reasons. 

A check of railway equipment man- 
ufacturers in the midwest indicated 
that production was being continued 
by biting rather deeply into steel in- 
ventories. Most firms felt they could 
continue production through August 
but beyond that spot shortages would 
begin to play havoc with production 
lines. Production men pointed out that 
“lead time” consumed to continue pro- 




































duction now would have to be made 
up after steel production is resumed. In 
other words, the effect of the steel 
strike will be felt for a long time after 
mills are reopened. 

As reported in Railway Age’s prev- 
ious roundup of steel strike news (June 
16, page 11), the roads hardest hit 
are those serving the steel industry di- 
rectly. Traffic representatives are be- 
ginning to notice a reduction in ship- 
ments of heavy consumer goods such 
as household appliances and the auto 
industry is gradually coming to a halt 
with a very marked effect on traffic in 
and out of Detroit. 

Nor are the layoffs all centered 
around steel centers such as Chicago 
and Pittsburgh. The Union Pacific, for 
instance, laid off some 250 carmen, 
linemen and crewmen at Salt Lake City 
and between there and Los Angeles 
because of the loss of ore, coal and 
finished steel products traffic to Los 
Angeles. 


Granger Roads 


The grain harvest has completely ob- 
scured the relatively minor ore and coal 
picture on granger roads such as the 
Rock Island and the Burlington. The 
Rock Island reports that deliveries of 
new rail were halted in June with only 
10,600 tons received out of 25,000 tons 
ordered for the year. The road was 
allocated 1,500 tons for June. But the 
shortage of steel has not yet caught up 
to its shop program. The Burlington 
said its new car program was not 
yet affected but with steel deliveries 60 
days behind schedule, the Havelock 
(Neb.) shops might be “at the bottom 
of the barrel” before long. A spokes- 
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man for the Milwaukee said rail laying 
has been deferred at several points 
because of lack of new rail. The Santa 
Fe and the Western Pacific both re- 
ported little or no effect so far. 

The Chicago, West Pullman & South- 
ern, switching a number of industries 
in the heart of Chicago’s south side 
industrial area, reports traffic at normal 
levels and shop work “running O. K.” 

A spokesman for the New York Cen- 
tral subsidiaries, the Indiana Harbor 
Belt, the Chicago River & Indiana and 
the Chicago Junction, said operating 
force reductions were “substantial” in 
the Chicago district and traffic was 
dropping markedly in the Detroit area 
as the auto industry’s steel was running 
out. The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
terminal has experienced a drop in 
siding business of more than 20 per 
cent—not only because of direct traffic 
losses due to the steel work stoppage, 
but because the petroleum industry 
(which the road serves in the Whiting, 
Ind., area) is becoming affected. G. M. 
Campbell, vice-president of the BROCT. 
said many steel-dependent industries 
in the area were stretching their dwind- 
ling reserves by scheduling plant-wide 
vacations and that this has had a 
marked affect on traffic originating from 
a wide variety of manufacturing plants. 

The loss of coal and manufactured 
products traffic has caused the Illinois 
Central to defer its heavy repair pro- 
gram for both locomotives and cars 
although carbuilding. for the moment 
at least, is continuing. A spokesman 
said steel shortages were “spotty” and 
expected to grow more intense. 

A random check of representative 
manufacturers in the railway supply 
field through the mid-west revealed that 
while few of them as yet found it 
necessary to halt production for lack of 





steel, the “pace” of manufacture was 
slowing down and becoming less con- 
stant. Fairbanks Morse & Co., and the 
Electro-Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation reported that vacation 
shutdowns were stretching steel stocks 
so that production could continue into 
August. But spokesmen for both lo- 
comotive building concerns expected 
things to get “spotty” which will make 
manufacturing more difficult and costly. 
In the car-building field, Pullman- 
Standard reported all plants still in 
operation and no layoffs as yet. In the 
so-called “components - industries” — 
those which supply parts and fittings 
to the car and lecomotive builders— 
several companies queried said they 
were still in production and could 
probably continue until at least the 
middle of August. American Steel 
Foundries and the Standard Railway 
Equipment Company both reported 
their customers could not accept de- 
liveries at a normal pace because short- 
ages were slowing production. An 
A.S.F. spokesman said that of its eight 
plants. only one had experienced any 
direct steel shortages thus far. 

A late report from the Southern 
Pacific's San Francisco headquarters 
indicates that lack of steel caused cur- 
tailment of new box car construction 
at Sacramento on July 17 “and it will 
compel complete shutdown of such 
construction before the end of the 
month.” The company has received no 
rail for a month and the rail-laying 
program has come to a complete stand- 
still as rail on hand is being conserved 
for track repairs, Fewer trains are 
being operated, as business in general 
is falling off and there have been con- 
sequent “substantial reductions of 
forces which will become more 
drastic if the strike continues”. 


Canadian Railroads Ask Higher Freight 
Rates; Wage Negotiations Deadlocked 


An immediate general increase of 
seven per cent, and a subsequent addi- 
tional increase of nine per cent. in all 
Canadian freight rates, are requested 
in a petition filed with the board of 
Transport Commissioners on July 14 
by the Railway Association of Canada 
on behalf of its member companies. 

The Transport Board has set Sep- 
tember 22 as the date for a hearing on 
the application for the immediate 7 per 
cent rate increase. 

The railways point out that their re- 
quest “has no relationship whatever” 
to current, and now deadlocked. nego- 
tiations respecting the demands of rail- 
way unions for wage increases. But the 
petition gives notice that “upon deter- 
mination of negotiations with the oper- 
ating groups of employees and upon 
conclusion of new agreements with the 
non-operating employees of the mem- 
ber companies or when a new wage 
pattern becomes evident, applicant will 


propose by way of amendment of this 
application or otherwise, such further 
increases in their tolls or rates as may 
prove necessary.” 

The increases now requested would 
apply. the petition says, to “rates from 
and to United States-Canadian border 
points”; to “rates on import and ex- 
port trafic through Canadian ports 
moving at rates not related to rates 
in effect from and to U.S. ports”: and 
to all auxiliary services, including milk 
and cream in passenger service, protec- 
tive services, switching, terminal and 
wharfage charges. and the like. Rec- 
ognized differentials via rail-water-rail 
routes would be preserved “as far as 
may be practicable.” 

The only rates exempted from the 
proposed increases would be domestic 
rates on grain and grain products in 
western Canada, which are generally 
fixed by law. Coal and coke would like- 
wise be excepted from the general 


percentage increases, but would be sub- 
ject to two flat increases—one to take 
effect coincident with the immediate 
seven per cent increase and the other to 
accompany the subsequent nine per 
cent boost. Each increase would be 10 
cents per ton on rates which are now 
$1 per ton or less; 15 cents per ton 
where the rate is now from $1.01 to 
$2; and 20 cents per ton on present 
rates of $2.01 per ton or more. Thus, 
the total of the proposed increases on 
coal and coke would range from 20 
cents to 40 cents per ton. 

The petition points out that, in the 
latest general rate increase case (Rail- 
way Age, February 4, page 16), the 
Transport Board authorized rates which 
were calculated to produce for the 
Canadian Pacific a return of 4.25 per 
cent, or $46,644,000 per year. on a 
calculated net investment of approxi- 
mately $1.100,000,000. Notwithstand- 
ing a slight increase in traffic volume 
in 1952 as compared with 1951, the 
CPR now estimates that present rates 
will produce net earnings of only $40,- 
500.000 for the calendar year 1952 and 
of only $39,500,000 for a “constructive” 
year. The resulting estimated deficiency 
of $6 million or $7 million in CPR 
earnings is principally attributable, the 
petition says, to “increases in material 
prices. more especially ties and steel, 
and . . . adjustments in rates of pay 
and working conditions of some cate- 
gories of employees.” 


CPR Is “Yardstick” 


Other Canadian raiiroads, the peti- 
tion declares, “are content that Canad- 
ian Pacific should be used as the ‘yard- 
stick’ for rate-making purposes.” It is 
contended. however. that that com- 
pany’s net investment is not $1,100,000,- 
000. as previously calculated by the 
Transport Board, but $1.146,664,833: 
and that its rate of return should be 
not 414 per cent, but 614 per cent. The 
combined increases now requested, the 
Railway Association says, will still 
vield to the CPR a return of only 
5 per cent on the larger investment 
figure; and the higher rates sought in 
the petition are the “minimum neces- 
sary to provide a “just and reason- 
able” level of rates. 

In response to a joint request of 
railroads and unions, Canadian Labor 
Minister Milton Gregg has named 
Arthur MacNamara, deputy labor min- 
ister, as conciliation officer to be at 
the disposal of both parties in the 
pending railway wage dispute. 

The case is the one in which 17 
unions representing 125,000 non-opera- 
ting railway employees in Canada are 
seeking a 45-cent-per-hour wage in- 
crease, the union shop, escalator clauses 
and other concessions (Railway Age, 
July 14. page 13). The railways and 
unions have been unable to reach a 
settlement and asked the federal labor 
department for help in breaking the 
deadlock. 

A native of Ontario. Mr. MacNamara 
became an official in the Manitoba 
provincial government in 1929; later 
headed the Minimum Wage Labor 
Board of that province, and finally be- 
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came deputy labor minister at Winni- 
peg. He came to Ottawa early in World 
War II as head of the Dependents’ Al- 
lowance Board, set up for war veterans, 
and through most of the war was fed- 
eral deputy labor minister. He is widely 
credited with having been instrumental 
in keeping employers and labor “in 
useful harmony” during the war and 
in the postwar period. 

Mr. MacNamara will be assisted by 
M. M. MacLean, director of industrial 
relations for the labor department, and 
other departmental officers. Their job 
will be to try to solve the wage increase 
demands, which are reportedly the 
main stumbling block to settlement, and 
to keep the negotiations going. If no 


agreement can be reached with their 
assistance within a reasonable time, 
the government will probably be asked 
to appoint a conciliation board to in- 
vestigate the dispute and make non- 
binding recommendations for its settle- 
ment. 

‘Meantime, the Canadian Pacific and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers have signed a renewal of their 
working agreement covering enginemen 
in the Eastern region. The new agree- 
ment will run until October 1, 1953, 
and provides for an increase in rates of 
pay of Jl per cent without rules 
changes, to take effect October 1, 1952. 
The road’s western engineers signed a 
similar agreement recently. 


Eastern Railroads Call on Both 
Parties for New Transport Policy 


Eastern railroads have called on Re- 
publican and Democratic leaders to 
modernize federal transportation policy, 
principally along lines recommended 
by the Transportation Association of 
America (Railway Age, June 2, page 
95). 

In telegrams to the resolutions com- 
mittees of both parties, Gustav Metz- 
man, retiring president of the New 
York Central and chairman of the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence, which represents 37 Class I rail- 
roads operating in the 17 states of the 
northeastern United States, directed at- 
tention to “one of the most serious 
problems in our domestic life” and 
made specific recommendations “to in- 
sure that the efficiency of our national 
transportation system be maintained 
and improved under private owner- 
ship.” 

The text of Mr. Metzman’s tele- 
gram follows: 

“As political leaders of the nation dis- 
cuss the vital issues of the day, I am 
profoundly disturbed to note that nothing 
has been said to indicate that leaders of 
the Republican party are concerned with 
or even acutely aware of one of the most 
serious problems of our domestic life. I 
refer to the inadequacies of our national 
transportation policy and the _ resultant 
precarious position of the American rail- 
way industry. 


National Necessity 


“The American people spend more than 
50 billion dollars a year for transporta- 
tion in one form or another. No industry 
or community can participate fully in the 
American way of life without good trans- 
portation. 't is tremendously important 
to the public interest that the nation’s 
lawmakers take steps to insure that the 
eficiency of our national transportation 
system be maintained and improved un- 
der private ownership, to the end _ that 
this system be able to meet the demands 
of our expanding. economy in time of 
peace and do its part in preserving our 
security in time of war. 

“The major problems of the railroads 
stem directly from inadequate, outmoded 
regulations which stifle fair and healthy 
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competition in the transportation business 
and deny railroad management the normal 
prerogatives through which this manage- 
ment could solve its own problems to the 
direct benefit of every man and woman 
in the country. 

“Government policies inaugurated a half 
century ago to serve the realities of the 
day when the railroads were a_ virtual 
transportation monopoly have become so 
inconsistent with today’s facts as to en- 
danger the cornerstone of our system of 
free enterprise. Since the end of World 
War II, with the highest traffic volume in 
history, the revenue of the railroad indus- 
try has been insufficient either to modern- 


ize its plant out of income or to restore 
its credit so as to attract necessary equity 
capital. This situation points inevitably 
to some form of nationalization or govern- 
ment ownership, which I feel certain would 
be the beginning of the end of the Amer- 
ican way of life as we know it. 

“The lack of a realistic and consistent 
transportation policy derives, in large 
measure, from political forces generated 
by the business community itself, rather 
than from any lack of disposition by 
legislative leaders themselves to deal 
equitably and forthrightly with the prob- 
lem. In fact, through the last several 
years, leaders of public opinion in various 
fields have called for constructive action, 
the nature of which has waited, of neces- 
sity, on agreement among leaders in 
transportation and business and industry 
generally. 


Supports T.A.A. Report 


“A recent development indicates that 
basic agreement on how to modernize na- 
tional transportation policy is at hand. 
Recommendations for ‘sound transporta- 
tion for the national welfare’ have been 
presented to the board of directors of the 
Transportation Association of America 
by the T.A.A. policy administration board 
after five years of study and discussion 
by panels representing all forms of trans- 
portation, users of transportation and in- 
vestors in transportation. 

“As chairman of the Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference, which represents 
the 37 railroads operating in the 17 highly 
important states in the northeastern quar- 
ter of the United States, I wish to call 
your attention to these recommendations 
as indicating the basic structure of trans- 
portation policy reform and urge that 
vou recommend inclusion of such reform 
in the Republican party platform. 

“T summarize the principal points on 





TRANSPORT MINISTER LIONEL 
CHEVRIER tightens the final nut on 
the first Fairbanks-Morse opposed- 
piston diesel engine produced in Can- 
ada by the Canadian Locomotive 
Company, Kingston, Ont. N. R. 
Crump, vice-president of the Canadian 
Pacific, and S. F. Dingle, vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian National, were 
both present at the ceremony, held 





at Kingston on June 5. Mr. Crump 
(at left) formally accepted the en- 
gine, which is to be installed in a 


“Consolidation” diesel locomotive 
built for the CPR. The same type of 
1,600-hp. engine also may be used 
in ships, submarines, power stations 
and other applications. In the center 
is Robert H. Morse, Jr., C.L.C. presi- 
dent and general manager. 
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which agreement by industry and com- 
peting transportation media seems _indi- 
cated: 

“That unreasonable delays in I[.C.C. 
action on requests by common carriers 
for rate adjustments be eliminated with- 
out prejudice to I.C.C.’s right to review 
and modify; 

“That the I.C.C. ‘rule of rate making’ 
be changed from consideration of the 
effects of proposed rates on traffic volume 
to the effects of proposed rates on the 
maintenance of carrier credit; 

“That the long-and-short-haul clause be 
repealed as a primary step toward the 
establishment of fair competition in the 
transportation business; 

“That the I.C.C. shall permit the aban- 
donment of a railroad line which is being 
operated at a financial loss, and have the 
power, on appeal, to authorize the aban- 


donment of red-ink railroad service despite 
the refusal by state commissions to author- 
ize such discontinuance; 

“That contract carriers by motor, water 
and air shall be required to file, adhere to, 
and make public the rates they actually 
charge; 

“That the agricultural products exemp- 
tion apply only to the motor carriage of 
agricultural products and fish from _pro- 
ducing areas to primary markets; 

“That parcel post rates shall be adequate 
to cover all costs of the service; 

“That it shall be the policy of the fed- 
eral government that all users of domestic 
government owned transportation facili- 
ties (highways, waterways and _ airports) 
shall ultimately pay user charges sufficient 
to cover their fair share of the cost of 
building and maintaining the facilities 
they use.” 


Tariff Simplification Requires 
Changes in Commission Rules 


Members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were advised last 
week that tariff simplification will re- 
quire some changes in tariff rules of 
the commission and state regulatory 
bodies. 

The advice came from J. W. Peters, 
chairman of the National Industrial 
Trafic League committee which is co- 
operating on the tariff-simplification 
program being carried out by the Rail- 
roads’ Tariff Research Group. Mr. 
Peters, who is also traffic manager of 
the Delco-Remy Division, General Mo- 
ters Corporation, spoke at a July 16 
luncheon session held in Washington, 
D. C., in connection with the third 


joint meeting of the N.LT.L. commit- 
tee and the railroad Administrative 
Committee, headed by Fred Carpi, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
which is directing the Research 
Group’s activities. 

Nine of the commission’s 11 mem- 
bers were guests at the luncheon. They 
were: Commissioners Splawn, Lee, 
Patterson, Johnson, Mitchell, Cross, 
Knudson, Arpaia, and Elliott. Also 
present were the N.I.T.League’s presi- 
dent A. G. Anderson, who is general 
traffic manager of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company; and several members of the 
1.C.C. staff, including Chief Examiner 
Frank E. Mullen and Clarence G. Jen- 








CONVENTION TRAVEL HEADQUAR- 
TERS for Republicans and Democrats 
alike in this combination ticket office 
and lounge sponsored by the passen- 
ger roads of Chicago and the Pullman 


Company. During busy convention 
hours, passenger officers and repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring roads 


rotate on duty as hosts. Actual ticket 
sales and = space reservations are 
handled at the counter in the rear 
by sellers from the staff of the Chi- 
eago Hotels Ticket Offices. Furnish- 
ings of the lounge include three tele- 
vision sets so convention-goers won’t 
miss a minute of their “Big Show.” 


sen, director, Bureau of Traffic. Mr. 
Carpi presided 

In reporting on the need for changes 
in the commission’s tariff rules, Mr. 
Peters called for commission coopera- 
tion in that respect. Some of the ac- 
tions decided upon by the committees 
cannot be put into effect until the 
commission and state regulatory bodies 
“authorize departures from tariff cir- 
culars pending changes in such circu- 
lars,” Mr. Peters added. At the same 
time, he emphasized that the simpli- 
fication program does not contemplate 
easier rules. 

“We are not asking relief so that 
tariffs can be made up easier or at 
less cost,” he said. “On the contrary, 
the success of the project depends up- 
on strict adherence to tough rules. .. . 
In no case will a conclusion as to a 
rule change be lightly arrived at. 
Tests will be made to prove that the 
related tariff reform will serve the 
user more efficiently.” 

Earlier in his address, Mr. Peters 
outlined the simplification program. 
There he asserted that the “sincerity 
of the railroads” has been made mani- 
fest by such actions as the appropria- 
tion of $100,000 a year to support the 
program, and the assignment to the 
Administrative Committee of “top- 
level” traffic executives. “Already the 
railroads have unflinchingly adopted 
recommendations which will  signifi- 
cantly increase tariff-making costs,” 
Mr. Peters also said. 


‘ 


Shippers’ Role 


He went on to report that there was 
“determination and sincerity” on the 
part of shippers, too. In that connec- 
tion, he recalled the N. I. T. League’s 
“persistent and vociferous efforts in 
selling the railroads on the project of 
a research program”; and he noted 
that members of the League’s cooper- 
ating committee are contributing “gen- 
erously of their time for objective 
study” of each report and recommen- 
dation of the Research Group. 

“Considerable progress has _ been 
made,” Mr. Peters continued. “The 
railroads have conferred upon the Ad- 
ministrative Committee full power to 
commit all of them to a single set of 
tariff-making techniques relating to 
form and arrangement of tariff mat- 
ter. We. therefore, stand on the 
threshold of the absolute uniformity 
in tariff make-up for which the first 
commission foresaw the need when, in 
1887, it asked Congress for legislation 
empowering it to prescribe rules gov- 
erning the form and arrangement of 
tariffs. . . . The joint committee has 
approved some 14 technical proposals 

. . and these reforms will be reflected 
in tariffs as they are reissued. It should 
be emphasized that these approved 
proposals are not recommendations. 
They are inviolate rules with which the 
tariff-maker must comply.” 

Mr. Carpi followed Mr. Peters with 
brief remarks wherein he warned that 
rapidly worked miracles were not to 
be expected on the simplification prob- 
lem which ‘must be tackled continu- 
ously and persistently.” At the same 
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time, Mr. Carpi said that “substantial 
progress” has already been made. 

The “biggest hurdle,” he continued, 
was to get an effective organization. 
“We have it now.” Mr. Carpi added. 
He proceeded to pay tribute to the 
Research Group’s chairman, Charles 
S. Baxter, saying: “Mr. Baxter is re- 
sourceful and energetic, and with him 
leading the parade, I’m sure we'll ar- 
rive.” 

In the absence of I.C.C. Chairman 
Alldredge, © Commissioner Splawn 
spoke briefly. He was sure, he said, 
that the commission’s Division 2 would 
give any proposed changes in the tariff 
rules “the consideration they deserve.” 
The commissioner went on to congratu- 
late the railroad and shipper commit- 
tees on the progress already made. He 
also said: 

“We wish you Godspeed in this ef- 
fort. We have confidence that you will 
bring forth something constructive 
and worthwhile.” 


Money for 1.C.C. 
And Other Agencies 


Appropriations totaling $11,003,500 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, $2,200,000 for the ‘Defense Trans- 
port Administration. and $1,130,000 for 
the National Mediation Board and Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board are 
provided in appropriation acts which 
have been signed by President Truman. 
The acts were passed by Congress in 
the closing days of the recent session, 
and the appropriations involved are for 
the current fiscal year which began 
July 1. 

Other appropriation acts, also passed 
in the session’s closing days and signed 
by the President. provide fiscal 1953 
funds of $359,000.000 for the Bureau 
of Public Roads. $141,231,219 for the 
Civil Aeronatuics Administration, and 
$236,788,800 for rivers and harbors 
work of the Army’s Corps of Engineers. 

Also, there was provided for the Rail- 
road Retirement Board the “indefinite” 
appropriation of amounts collected in 
fiscal 1953 under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act. Out of such collections. 
the board was authorized to use $6,207.- 
000 for administering the retirement 
system. From collections under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
the board will obtain other funds for 
administering the unemployment insur- 
ance system. 

The $11,003.500 provided for the 
I.C.C. compares with $11,778,000 rec- 
ommended in the President’s budget. 
The amount appropriated includes $9,- 
319,500 for the commission’s “general 
expenses,” a budgetary grouping which 
embraces most of the commission’s ac- 
tivities; $974,500 for “railroad safety” 
work; and $709,500 for locomotive in- 
spection. 

The $2,200,000 provided for D.T.A. 
represented a cut of $600,000 from the 
budget estimate. while the Mediation 
Board-Adjustment Board total of $1.- 
130,000 was what the budget proposed. 

The $359,000,000 appropriated for 
the Bureau of Public Roads includes 
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$325,000.000 for the federal-aid high- 
way program, $18,000,000 for forest 
highways, $15,000,000 for access roads 
to defense facilities, and $1,000,000 for 
the Inter-American highway. The $141,- 
231,219 provided for C.A.A. includes a 
“salaries-and-expenses” item of $105,- 
594,000, a substantial part of which will 
be spent for operation of the federal 
airways system. Also in the C.A.A. ap- 
propriation are $19,821,154 for the fed- 
eral-aid airport program, $11,091,499 
for establishment of air navigation fa- 
cilities, and $1,750,000 for air naviga- 
tion development work. 

The $236,788,800 provided for rivers 
and harbors work of the Army engi- 
neers includes $158,435.800 for new 
construction and $73,458,900 for opera- 
tion and maintenance of existing works. 
The former includes $98 million to be 
spent on locks and dams in Oregon 
and Washington—$63 million for the 
MeNary lock and dam, $20 million for 
The Dalles lock and dam, and $15 mil- 
lion for Chief Joseph dam. Another $15 
million has been allocated to Old Hick- 
ory and Cheatham locks and dams on 
the Cumberland river, while about 
$13 1/3 million will be spent on the 
Jim Woodruff and Buford locks and 
dams on the Apalachicola, Chattahoo- 
chee and Flint rivers. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended July 12 totaled 572,387 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on July 17. This was 
an increase of 124.991 cars, or 27.9 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 206,921 cars, or 
26.6 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and a 
decrease of 217,019 cars, or 27.5 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 5 totaled 447,396 cars; 
the summary for that week, compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A.A.R., 
follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


For the week ended Saturday, July 5 


District 1952 1951 1950 
So ee 72,885 96,687 95,192 
Allegheny ...... 59,261 121,611 113,944 
Pocahontas ..... 15,301 18,680 17,583 
Southern ....... 85,814 90,204 85,631 
Northwestern 54,734 115,641 101,513 
Central Western . 109,661 96,255 87,722 
Southwestern 49,740 49,081 52,325 





Total Western 














Digivicts~ ...062% 214,135 260,977 241,560 
Total All Roads . 447,396 588,159 553,910 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products ...... 59,727 39,468 43,114 
LiVesiGele 5k sss 4,657 6,178 5,048 
REN > Scclae nsaosee 24,108 27,503 26,154 
OOS iiceecasicaas 3,290 14,074 13,421 
Forest products .. 32,376 30,686 31,477 
2) ae 9,129 84,109 70,379 
Merchandise _ l.c.l. 56,539 62,037 64,482 
Miscellaneous 257,570 324,104 299,835 
J OR. aparece 447,396 528,159 553,910 
SOHO BO) vccae's cies 649,172 621,615 783,520 
June 21 ........ 643,860 832,942 809,971 
SUNMBO RAE «53 wicrs- cei 631,043 826,883 805,876 
PN 2) celavecacohe-os 684,243 813,326 796,041 





Cumulative total 
27 weeks ....18,983,513 20,506,472 18,438,660 


In Canada. Car loadings for the sev- 
en-day period ended July 7 totaled 71.- 


930 cars, compared with 100,917. cars 
for the previous nine-day period, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Summaries for the period 
ended July 7 and the preceding period 
follow: 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
Da |: 2 ee 71,930 27,495 
pee ee > | ee 72,182 31,371 
sitie 00; ISOS << <0. es 100,917 40,318 
Cumulative Totals 
0 Ue Pe 6 eee 2,082,813 921,393 
GOI 2 VGEU ccdcencsie 2,121,670 955,844 


D.P.A. Allots Aluminum 
And Copper But No Steel 


The Defense Production Administra- 
tion has announced fourth-quarter al- 
lotments of copper and aluminum, but 
deferred action on steel allocations, 
pending settlement of the steel strike. 

Henry H. Fowler, D.P.A. Adminis- 
trator, said steel allotments for the 
fourth quarter “will not be established 
until after the steel work stoppage 
ends, and it is possible to measure the 
production loss and develop the best 
means of coping with the situation.” 
According to Mr. Fowler, the strike 
has cost the nation about one-half of a 
quarter’s production of steel. 

N.P.A.’s_ Railroad Equipment Divi- 
sion, which handles freight car and 
locomotive production, has been allo- 
cated 86,300,000 pounds of copper and 
5,135,000 pounds of aluminum for the 
fourth quarter. This compares with 86,- 
323,000 pounds and 4,973,000 pounds, 
respectively, in the third quarter. 

Meanwhile, Acting Defense Mobilizer 
John R. Steelman has issued the sixth 
quarterly report of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. This report again 
calls for a freight car fleet of 2,168,000 
cars by mid-1954. Attainment of this 
goal requires construction of 436,000 
new cars during the four-year period 
from mid-1950, the report said. 

Dr. Steelman said the steel shutdown 
will postpone indefinitely any decontrol 
of steel. Hopes of removing steel from 
all controls early in 1953 have been 
abandoned, and the supply of this 
metal “will remain tight for some 
months longer,” Dr. Steelman reported. 

“Moreover, a further loss of steel is 
in prospect for next winter. Iron miners 
in the upper Great Lakes region and 
dock workers in the lower lake ports 
left their jobs along with the workers 
in the steel plants,” he said. “As a re- 
sult, little ore was discharged at the 
ports during most of June, and the 
mills will consequently have far less 
than their normal 30 million ton stock- 
pile when the lakes freeze over and 
ship operations are halted.” 


Third Quarter Loadings 
Seen Down 1.2 Per Cent 


Freight car loadings in the third 
quarter of 1952 are expected to be 1.2 
per cent below those in the same period 
in 1951, according to estimates of the 
13 regional Shippers Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, load- 
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THE GAS TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE 
built by Westinghouse-Baldwin has 
completed a series of experimental 
runs on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
with what Katy officers describe as 
“very satisfactory results.” Between 
April 18 and July 1, the 4,000-hp. lo- 
comotive rolled up a total of 26,000 
miles handling Trains 6 and 7 be- 
tween Parsons, Kan., and Denison, 





Tex. Upon completion of the tests it 
was given a detailed inspection at the 


Parsons shops prior to taking on 
another assignment elsewhere. Of 
particular interest to Baldwin and 


Westinghouse engineers was the loco- 
motive’s operation in high, ambient 
temperatures of “hog back” run- 
ning through the states of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 





ings of the 32 principal commodity 
groups will be 8,090,936 cars in the 
third quarter of 1952, compared with 
8,189,583 actual loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Seven boards estimated 
an increase and six a decrease in load- 
ings for the third quarter of 1952 com- 
pared with the same period in 1951. 

The tabulation shows actual loadings 
for each district in the third quarter of 
1951, the estimated car loadings for 
the third quarter of 1952, and the per- 
centage of change. 








Actual Estimated 

Loadings, Loadings, 
Shippers Third Third 
Advisory Quarter Quarter Per Cent 
Board 1951 1952 Increase 
New England 107,699 105,822 1.7. dec 
Atlantic States 832,291 825,809 0.8 dec 
Allegheny 981,170 981,891 0.07 
Ohio Valley 1,017,892 939,944 7.7 dec 
Southeast 928,124 931,652 0.4 
Great Lakes 670,240 680,093 135 
Central Western 284,716 293,798 3.2 
Mid-West 34,353 916,656 1.9 dec 
Northwest 874,308 2,38. 9.4 dec. 
Trans-Missouri- 

Kansas 385,767 430,726 11.7 
Southwest 520,122 514,072 1.2 dec. 
Pacific Coast 386,112 407,863 5.6 
Pacific 

Northwest 266,789 270,227 1.3 

TOTAL 8,189,583 8,090,936 1.2 dec. 


The boards expect an increase in the 
loading of 17 of the commodities listed 
and a decrease in 15. Commodities for 
which increases are estimated and the 
amount of increase include: Frozen 
foods, fruits and vegetables, 19.8 per 
cent; potatoes, 9.2 per cent; grain, 5.8 
per cent; sugar, syrup and molasses, 
4.7 per cent; metals, other than iron 
and steel, 4.4 per cent; machinery and 
boilers, 3.7 per cent; chemicals and ex- 
plosives, 3.6 per cent; iron and steel, 
3.3 per cent; livestock, 2.8 per cent; 
fertilizers of all kinds, 2.8 per cent; 


gravel, sand and stone, 2.2 per cent; 
petroleum and petroleum products, 1.8 
per cent, and cement, 1.3 per cent. 
Commodities for which decreases are 
estimated include: Cotton, 16.4 per 
cent; automobiles and trucks, 14.8 per 
cent; cottonseed, soy bean-vegetable 
cake and meal, except oil. 9.5 per cent; 
hay, straw and alfalfa, 8.4 per cent; 
paper, paperboard and prepared roof- 
ing, 4.2 per cent; fresh vegetables, 
other than potatoes, 4.1 per cent; coal 
and coke, 4.1 per cent; agricultural im- 
plements and vehicles, other than auto- 
mobiles, 3.3 per cent; ore and concen- 
trates, 3.2 per cent; poultry and dairy 
products, 2.8 per cent; brick and clay 
products, 2.4 per cent; lumber and 
forest products, 2.3 per cent; fresh 
fruits, other than citrus, 1.9 per cent, 
and lime and plaster, 1.6 per cent. 


New I. C. C. Members 
Get Assignments 


As its two new members assumed 
their duties last week, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made several 
changes in its organization and assign- 
ment of work. The new members are 
Commissioners Anthony F. Arpaia and 
Martin K. Elliott. 

The new assignments to divisions of 
the commission made Mr. Elliott a 
member of Division 2, which handles 
rate, tariff and valuation matters, while 
Mr. Arpaia went to Division 5, which 
handles motor carrier matters. Other 
members of Division 2 are its chairman, 
Commissioner Alldredge, who is also 
chairman of the commission, and Com- 
missioner Splawn. Other members of 
Division 5 are Commissioner Lee, its 
chairman, and Commissioner Cross. 


Members of Division 1, the adminis- 
trative division, which also handles 
such matters as accounts, enforcement 
and the institution of special investiga- 
tions, are ‘Commissioners Mahaffie 
chairman), Lee and Mitchell. The com- 
mission’s chairman (Mr. Alldredge) 
also serves, ex-officio, as a member of 
this division. 

Members of Division 3, which alter- 
nates with Division 2 on rate matters 
and also handles service and _ safety 
matters, are Commissioners Patterson 
(chairman), Johnson and Knudson. 

Members of Division 4, which handles 
finance matters, are Commissioners Ma- 
haffie (chairman), Johnson and Mitchell. 

Administrative supervision of the 
commission bureaus listed below has 
been reassigned as indicated: Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, Commissioner Lee: 
Bureal of Formal Cases, Commissioner 
Cross; Bureau of Water Carriers and 
Freight Forwarders, Commissioner 
Johnson; Bureau of Valuation, Com- 
missioner Elliott; Bureau of Informal 
Cases, Commissioner Arpaia. 

The commission has also reduced the 
number of its committees from two to 
one, having combined the Committee 
on Rules and Reports with the Legis- 
lative Committee under the title Com- 
mittee on Legislation and Rules. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Commis- 
sioners Splawn (chairman), Mahaffe 
and Cross. 


Bills Signed by President 


President Truman has signed the 
act which will set up, under Interstate 
Commerce Commission jurisdiction, 
arrangements for the filing, for re- 
cording purposes, of equipment trust 
agreements and other documents evi- 
dencing or relating to the lease, mort- 
gage, conditional sale or bailment of 
equipment. The bill embodying the 
legislation was S.3161 which was en- 
acted during the closing days of Con- 
gress’ recent session. 

The President has also signed 
S.2360, which raises the maximum 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
July 12 were announced by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads on July 
17 as follows: 











Surplus Shortage 

Pian: BOX sx.2ss .. 8,744 1,044 
ARNG MOK 5 iaieinesie. 570 0 
Total Box ...... 9,314 1,044 
Gondola. .......... 9,534 145 
BAGDIEE: srsicis we osx) s 22,253 212 
Covered Hopper ... 78 0 
<u eer Sales Meet 0 
eer ae — 9 96 
Refrigerator ..... .. 2,845 0 
Other ....... ; 1,155 0 
47,467 1,497 
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limit on securities that a motor carrier 
may issue without authority from the 
1L.C.C. This, too, was an “eleventh- 
hour” enactment by Congress. (Rail- 
way Age, July 14, page 11.) 


Fire Destroys CNR’S 
Jasper Park Lodge 


The Canadian National’s three-story 
Jasper Park Lodge, said to be the 
world’s largest log building, at Jasper 
Park, Alta., was reportedly completely 
destroyed by fire on the night of July 
16, with an estimated loss of approxi- 
mately $1 million. 

Most of the 540 guests at the resort 
were housed, however, in the 54 cabins 
which surround the lodge. A company 
spokesman said it was hoped opera- 
tion could be continued through provi- 
sion of temporary kitchen and dining 
room facilities. 

Although some 300 people were re- 
ported to have been in the lodge when 
the fire broke out, about 9:45 p.m., 
there was no loss of life and the only 
person seriously injured was Alfred 
Peters, secretary to the hotel manager. 


Pullman Co., O.R.C. Agree 
To Mediation of Dispute 


Officers of the Pullman Company in 
Chicago were notified early on July 17 
that officers of the Order of Railway 
Conductors in Washington, D. C., had 
agreed to submit their wage dispute 
to the National Mediation Board. The 
company had accepted the board’s of- 
fer to mediate late the previous day. 

The O.R.C. had ordered a strike of 
all its Pullman conductors to begin 
July 29 at 7 A.M. The order also 
called for railroad conductors to halt 
work on any train handling Pullman 
sleeping and parlor cars. The dispute 
has narrowed down to a wage differen- 
tial of 1.43 cents — the brotherhood 
demanding a 12.5 cent-an-hour in- 
crease for its members and the com- 
pany offering 11.07 cents an hour. 

The strike, now postponed because 





N. Y. WEIGHT-DISTANCE TAX 
ON TRUCKS UPHELD AGAIN 


The New York state Court of Ap- 
peals has unanimously upheld New 
York’s right to levy on trucks trav- 
eling the state’s highways the weight- 
distance tax enacted by the 1951 ses- 
sion of the state legislature. The court 
approved the constitutionality of the 
law without opinion. 

A spokesman for the trucking com- 
panies that had fought the tax said 
the ruling would be appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court on con- 
stitutional grounds. 

The decision affirmed similar rul- 
ings in the state Supreme Court and 
the Appellate Division, and will insure 
for the state a source of revenue es- 


timated to yield $10,000,000 a year. 
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SILVER-PLATED SPIKES, driven 
home by John E. Tilford (left), 
president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and C. H. Linder, general man- 
ager of the General Electric Company’s 
new plant at Louisville, Ky., marked 
completion of a 5'%-mile industrial 
development line that runs eastward 
from the road’s Strawberry yard to 
the new G.E. plant known as “Ap- 
pliance Park.” While the line actual- 
ly connects the new G.E. plant with 
the L&N main line, the road _ has 


acquired property along the route for — 


industrial development purposes. The 
line is designed to handle the heavy 
traffic expected when the G.E. plant 
reaches its full employment level 
(about 15,000) in 1955. Construction 
work included three ballast deck 
trestles, two of which are 60 feet long. 
The cost of the project, including 
both the line and the real estate 
purchases, has been estimated at 
$900,000. 





of the Mediation Board’s intervention, 
would have stranded Democratic con- 
vention-goers in Chicago insofar as 
sleeping car service is concerned. 


Tariff Study Group Sends 
Out Tenth Questionnaire 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research Group 
has sent out the tenth of the series of 
questionnaires whereby it is seeking 
views of interested parties on wavs and 
means of simnlifying and otherwise im- 
proving tariffs. 

Questionnaire No. 10 asks this ques- 
tion: Should (1) cumulative tables of 
or indexes to numbered items in sup- 
plements be published only when a 
complete table or index can be shown, 
or (2) should certain smaller supple- 
ments, issued subsequent to the larger 
supplements, also carry a table or in- 
dex of items published only in such 
subsequent supplements? 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Atlantic Coast Line has ordered 
12 50-ton air dump cars from the Eddy- 
stone Division of Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corporation. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has or- 
dered 400 70-ton and 300 50-ton gon- 
dola cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. at an estimated cost of 
$4,360,000. Delivery is scheduled for 
the second quarter of 1953. An inquiry 
by the C&O for 350 50-ton and 400 
70-ton gondola cars was reported in 
Railway Age of July 7, page 15. 





The Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion has ordered 55 90-ton alloy steel 
air dump cars with roller bearing trucks 
from the Eddystone Division of Bald- 
win Lima-Hamilton Corporation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The New York, Chicago & St. 


Louis has ordered from the Bendix 
Radio division of Bendix ‘Aviation Cor- 
poration two-way mobile, portable and 
fixed station communications equipment 
costing over $140,000. The order is said 
to be the largest placed this year by 
a railroad for radio equipment. Installa- 
tion of the equipment will give the 
Nickel Plate complete radio communi- 
cation from Bellevue, Ohio, to Buffalo, 
N. Y. End-to-end train communication 
will be provided with normal locomo- 
tive and caboose installations. Each ca- 
boose will be equipped with one-watt 
portable pack sets in addition to the 
30-watt mobile unit. Eight new way sta- 
tion radio installations are being added 
to present facilities to provide complete 
train-to-wayside voice communication. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





The railroad department of the Air 
Reduction Sales Company, a divi- 
sion of the Air Reduction Company, 
has announced appointments of S. S. 
Bruce, Jr., and J. S. Stevens as zone 
managers, eastern region, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia and Waycross. 
Ga., respectively. 


The Apex Railway Products Com- 
pany has announced acquisition of a 
controlling interest in the M. & J. 
Diesel Locomotive Filter Corp., of 
Chicago. There will be no change in 
the present operation of the M. & J. 
organization; Jack P. Morris, presi- 
dent, will continue in his present ca- 
pacity, as will R. W. MeNeily, vice- 
president. Edward F. Doherty, chair- 
man of the board of Apex, has been 
elected executive vice-president of the 

















C. Wesley Merritt, formerly engineer 
of wire and cables for the National 
Electric Products Corporation, who 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the newly organized railroad depart- 
ment. 





M. & J. organization. L. F. Duffy, 
president of Apex, has been elected 
chairman of the M. & J. board of di- 
rectors. 


As reported on page 18 of last week’s 
Railway Age, the following appoint- 
ments in the Air Brake division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
have been announced: C. O. DeWitt, 
assistant manager of the eastern dis- 





C. O. DeWitt 


trict at New York: R. B. Morris, 
eastern district engineer, New York; 
and J. G. Rees and D. G. Blaine, 
representatives, western district, at Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. DeWitt, a graduate of the Case 
School of Applied Science, joined the 
company in 1926, serving on the engi- 
neering staff at Wilmerding, Pa., until 
his promotion to assistant to district 
engineer, New York. in 1930. He has 
been district engineer at New York 
since 194]. 

Mr. Morris has served on the New 
York district’s engineering staff since 
1941, when he was assigned to Phila- 
delphia as an engineer. He joined 
Westinghouse Air Brake immediately 


after graduating from Pennsylvania 
State College in 1937. Before his pres- 
ent appointment he was assistant dis- 
trict engineer. 





J. G. Rees 


A service engineer in the western 
district at Chicago since February 1948, 
Mr. Rees joined the company in 1946 





after graduating from Cornell Univer- 
sity. He worked in the Wilmerding en- 
engineering staff in 194]. He served in 





D. G. Blaine 


the commercial engineering division at 
the home office and moved to Chicago 
in 1947 as service engineer. 





Thomas B. Wood, Jr., who has joined 
the Elleon Company as a sales as- 
sistant, as announced on page 18 of 
last week’s Railway Age. Mr. Wood. 
formerly with the National Pneumatic 
Company, will be engaged in sales to 
railroads and transit companies. 





Mr. Blaine is a graduate of Purdue 
University and joined the Wilmerding 
engineering department before his as- 
signment to Chicago. 


Arthur C. Bryan has been appoint- 
ed vice-president in charge of sales for 
the National Carbon Company, a di- 
vision of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. Mr. Bryan joined National Car- 
bon in 1935 as an industrial salesman 
in the Chicago office. In 1940 he was 
appointed a district manager in the 
New York office, later moving to Cleve- 
land as assistant manager of the Carbon 
sales division there. Subsequently he 
was division manager of the Kansas 





Arthur C. Bryan 


City sales office. Returning to New 
York as assistant general sales manager, 
Mr. Bryan was promoted to general 
sales manager in 1949. 


Ralph C. Gough has been appoint- 
ed special representative in the New 
England area for the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company. 


J. W. Horne has been appointed 
manager of the Graybar Electric 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Table continued on second left-hend page 


RAILWAY AGE 





ner SHERWIN-WILLIAMS “FIRST”... 


by iHHH 


HOT SPRAY 
FINISHING 


FOR FREIGHT CARS 








TW0O-coat protection in ONE application . . . out-of-service time for 
refinishing freight cars cut nearly in HALF... a higher-gloss, more 
durable finish obtained more uniformly, even under many adverse 
weather or temperature conditions! 

These and other benefits are now offered railroads and car builders 
by Sherwin-Williams Hot Spray Synthetic Freight Car Enamel— 
another product of Sherwin-Williams leadership in the development 
of protective coatings for the Railway Industry. Utilized widely in 
finishing of quality furniture, and in other fields, the Hot Spray 
process, with its many advantages, is introduced now after four 


years of successful field testing for railway service. 
One of 250 Rock Island steel freight cars 


Hot Spray applies twice a much finish coat material in a single ~ finished with Sherwin-Williams Hot Spray Syn- 
operation .. . does away with drying time between finish coats ... thetic Freight Car Enamel in operational test 


nearly doubles shop capacity . . . relieves traffic department bottle- at The Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Mich- 
igan City, Ind., in 1951. These and previous 


necks. Ask for full details. Write The Sherwin-Williams Co., Trans- ests tndicune a deGulte incsensed life expeumacy 
portation Dept., Cleveland 1, Ohio. for the finish, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
RAILWAY FINISHES 





July 21, 1952. RAILWAY AGE 








Winterproof your switches with G-E snowmelters 


@ cost only a few cents per hour per switch to operate, 


When weather threatens to tie you up, there’s one swre way to 
keep switches open—a General Electric snowmelter system. 
Designed around the well-known Calrod* electric heating 
unit, this system puts safe heat right where you want it, 
when ou need it—by merely pushing a button. G-E snow- 
melter: have these advantages— 


@ prevent ice from starting to form at vital points, 

© operate at uniform temperatures, 

® require minimum maintenance and attention, 

@ are always ready to start working whenever you need them. 


Plar now for your winter snowmelting needs. Before you submit your 1953 budget, ask your General Electric representative 
for the full details on the G-E snowmelter system. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 152-35 


Go son pr yo coer in 


*Reg. Trade-mark 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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H.. you see the lower drum of a large sta- 
tionary boiler. All seams of the shell are welded. 
So are the extensions and elbows. And every 
weld has been radiographed to prove it sound. 
For radiography would reveal any serious lack 
of fusion or gas porosities. 

Knowing each weld to be sound, the designer 
of a pressure vessel can save weight, cut cost, 
and improve its efficiency. 


RADIOGRAPHY... 


another important function of photography 





BIG JOB 
for 
welding... 


adds “OK” 


This is why the use of radiography is widen- 
ing the opportunities of welding—why it can 
increase your business. 

a a 
If you would like to know more about how it 
can help you, get in touch with your x-ray 
dealer and talk it over. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
X-ray Division, Rochester 4, New York 
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and RADIOGRAPHY 
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LARGE PHOTOGRAPH at top shows the new bridge on falsework alongside the old bridge. 
Falsework for the old bridge can be seen on the opposite side of the piers. Directly above 
is view of new bridge after removal of old bridge and all falsework. 


aa 
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NEW BRIDGE is in position on piers. Old CLEAR TRACK AHEAD! Job completed, the 
bridge is on falsework. bridge is open for traffic. 


The structure was designed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Fabrication, erection and removal of the old span was by American Bridge. 


AVAILASLE NOW! For showing in churches, schools, clubs and industries, the new sound 
and color motion picture-BUILDING FOR THE NATIONS-a candid, factual photo- 
— ‘cord in full color of the highlights of the fabrication and erection of the United 
‘Nations Secretariat Building in New York City. 
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new bridge in 17 nm $ 


‘ placed by a modern structure on the existing piers with a mini- 





AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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How novel use of the “double shift’’ 










speeded erection of Pennsy’s new 
triple-span bridge over the Allegheny River 












PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S new double track bridge over 
the Allegheny River at Warren, Pa., is another example of 
American Bridge ingenuity. In this case, an old bridge was re- 
























mum of traffic interruption. 


The project involved the erection of three double-track, 
thru truss spans, each 154’6” long and 33’ c.c. of trusses, on 
falsework adjacent to the existing piers, simultaneously rolling 
the old structure off these piers onto similar falsework, and the 
2,200-ton steel superstructure with its ties, rails, timbers and 
pipe railing into position on the original piers. 

The amazing “double shift” transposition was completed— 
all six spans simultaneously—rails connected, and the new 
bridge opened for trains after a trafic interruption of only 


7% hours! 


Jobs like this, and the more recent one for the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Cairo, explain why so many railroads rely upon the 
know-how, the facilities, and the experience of American 
Bridge to handle the most difficult construction problems. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE 
ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Three Towmotor Standard Accessories 


t 





THE EXTENSION BACKREST.—For 
handling unusually high, multi-unit 
loads such as stacks oi bags, bales 
or case goods. It is designed for use 
with any Towmotor model and _ is 
easily attached or removed by sliding 
in or out of the supporting sockets. 
Three heights are standard; interme- 
diate heights are also available on 
special order, from Towmotor Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland 10. 





~ 


THE SCOOP.—For handling free- 
flowing or loose materials such as 
coal, ore foundry sand, cement, chem- 
icals and many kinds of scrap. It will 
fit any Towmotor model and is de- 
signed to operate in close quarters. 
Shown here with the slice bar (op- 
tional) to prevent spillage, the scoop 
trips easily for gravity dumping. A 
pneumatic snubber reduces dumping 


shock. 


THE CRANE ARM.—For handling 
heavy castings, dies, long bars and 
similar bulky materials and for plac- 
ing loads in otherwise 
spots. It is readily interchangeable 
with standard Towmotor forks. 
drop-forged standard hoist hook is 
furnished with swivel suspension but, 
if desired, fixed suspension hooks or 
hooks of special size and shape can 
be furnished instead. 








Wright-Hibbard 
Electric Fork Trucks 


Improved models of its 2,000-, 3,000-, 
and 4,000-lb. capacity fork lift trucks 
have been announced by the Wright- 
Hibbard Industrial Electric Truck 
Company of Phelps, N. Y. 

Travel speed of these trucks is ap- 
proximately 514 m.p.h. when under 
load. Four speeds both forward and re- 
verse are possible. Operating controls 
prevent the driver going into high 
speed, in either direction, without first 
going through low. Lift speed is 41 ft. 
per min. light and 24 loaded. 

Forks lift 64 in. before the mast 
height of 83 in. is increased. This per- 
mits entering a door 7 ft. high. 

The 2,000-lb. capacity model weighs 
5,900 Ib. with a 16-cell, 15-plate lead- 
acid battery and 5,700 lb. with a 24- 
cell, C-6 Edison alkaline battery. 
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Card-o-Matic Punch 


‘A new machine for punching tabulat- 
ing cards, known as the Card-o-Matic 
punch, has been produced by Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., New York 10. Teamed 
with the same manufacturer’s Conve- 
Filer, the user can gain almost com- 
pletely automatic location of the proper 
master card in a motorized file, transfer, 
selection and punching of the desired 
information into a new tabulating card, 
and the opportunity to enter variable 
data as required, all from a single 


keyboard. A remote control sensing unit 
in the Card-o-Matic permits a synchro- 
nized operating control between the 
master card file and the punch. Thus 
in one operating sequence the operator 
is able to select the proper master tab- 
ulating card containing repetitive data, 
insert it in the sensing unit of the 
punch, select the desired information in 
the master card, add variable data, 
punch a new detail card and reinsert 
the master card in the original file 
location. 
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Typical field station constructed of sectional rein- 
forced concrete, 


traffic control system...@ 
dependably wired with OKONITE 


The Erie Railroad recently changed over more than canization and a firm, permanent bond between both 
56 miles of conventional double track, near Buffalo, insulation and sheath. 





Signals and switch at point where t.c.s. permits use of single track. 


N. Y., to single track with a traffic control system. Specify Okonite cables fort.c.s....and for 
Virtually the entire system was wired with Okonite Diesel locomotive wiring, signal cables, shop wiring, 
wires and cables. car wiring, car retarders, switch machines, communi- 

Okonite wires and cables have been preferred for cations, and your other circuit requirements—you'll 


t. c. s. by major railroads since the earliest installa- _ find it pays in the long run. The Okonite Company, 
tions of traffic control systems. Here’s why Okonite Passaic, N. J. 





has proved most dependable for such jobs: The best cable is your best policy 





Double protection is afforded by highly stable 
Okolite insulation and its Okoprene sheath that 
resists moisture, heat, weather, oils, acids, and al- 
kalis. Both are applied by Okonite’s exclusive strip 


process, assuring uniform thickness, uniform vul- ' @ be F r E OP 1878 


insuleted wires and cables 









Case wires insulated by Okonite strip process and protected right up to the 
terminal stud by the bonded Okoprene jacket. 

Okonite underground cables enter through hole in floor filled with sealing 
compound. Fully protected individual conductors are carefully trained be- 
hind panel. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE RAILROADS—A 


“PROBLEM’ OR AN OPPORTUNITY? 


There is some justifiable self-criticism going on among 
railroad men as to the way the industry’s alleged “pro- 
fits” are reported. Net railway operating income is a 
useful figure to people who know what it means, but 
is deceptive—on the high side—to those who don’t. The 
whole idea of what constitutes “profit” needs a good 
going over by the railroads—especially to get rid of 
over-modest notions as to how much profit is “adequate.” 


“Protit Motive’—A Fiduciary Obligation 


The duty of the management of any business is to 
operate it in such a way as to earn a profit for the owners 
and to protect the integrity of the investment. This is 
the much maligned “profit motive”—which has been 
interpreted as sordid, and far lower in the scale of 
moral values than, for instance, the zeal for public 
service, which is popularly reputed to supply the main 
motive power for effort in some of the professions. 
Actually, taking the long-run view, the quest by busi- 
ness management for profits and care in protecting the 
integrity of the investment is a fiduciary obligation, 
high in the hierarchy of ethical behavior. 

If profits are not earned and the investment is dissi- 
pated in whole or in part, investors are unjustly de- 
prived of their savings; employees’ livelihood is jeo- 
pardized; service to patrons deteriorates; and the na- 
tional patrimony of useful property is frittered away. 
The avoidance of these evils is a service to society which 
is fully as necessary and as honorable as instructing the 
young, healing the sick, incarcerating criminals, pub- 
lishing newspapers, singing in the opera, or exhorting 
to righteousness from the pulpit. 

Instead of being even slightly apologetic about their 
primary duty to protect property and earn profits, man- 
agements should be proud of their zealous performance 
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of it—but careful not to overstate their accomplishments. 
There can be false profits in business—and often are. A 
great manufacturing concern could, for instance, con- 
siderably increase its reported profits by firing its 
patent lawyers and its research staff and skimping on 
maintenance. 

In such cases, what would look on the books like 
an expansion in profits would really be a payment out 
of capital. 

One of the greatest management problems of a mature 
business is adapting the business to changes in environ- 
ment. Expenditures for research, development, public 
relations, employee relations and other such high-caliber 
and expensive “staff work” are a necessary mechanism 
for keeping an industry successfully adapted to its en- 
vironment and, thus, for protecting the integrity of its 
investment. A relatively new business which is beset with 
the problem of catching up to the demand for its product 
does not have to put in much conscious effort toward 
adaptation to change. But in a mature business—one 
which has attained the zenith in its relative magnitude 
to all industry—effort and skill in adaptation to change 
is probably the price of survival, or of profitable sur- 
vival in any event. 

The constantly declining ratio of railroad traffic to 
total traffic does not indicate that the railroad industry 
has, as yet, had much success in adapting itself to the 
changes which have occurred in the industry’s environ- 
ment. Who could doubt that the exertion of greater 
effort and determination in this direction should receive 
top priority? Who can doubt, either, that putting forth 
an adequate effort in this direction will cost more money 
than the effort so far exerted—which has been proved 
to be inadequate by the meager results achieved? 

As one chief railway executive has expressed it: “The 
railway industry needs to raise its sights.” He was re- 
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ferring particularly to the industry’s notion of what 
would constitute a “fair return”; but preserving the 
integrity of the investment should be included, also, in 
the sight-raising. That is, the railroads need, not only 
an average return of at least double the rate they have 
been earning—but, also, they need to earn this higher 
return after having spent a lot more than they have spent 
yet to strengthen their hold on all the traffic for which 
the railroads possess an “inherent advantage.” 


Two Primary Goals .. . 


Another railway executive officer recently summarized 
his view of the railroads’ primary goals, in substance, 
as follows: 

(1) As quickly as possible, get the railroads out of 
all irremediably “red ink” operations—that is, all types 
of service where the railroads’ “inherent advantages” 
are no longer superior; and 

(2) Strive vigorously and unremittingly for govern- 
mental relations to transportation which will enable the 
railroads to retain or attract all the traffic where their 
“inherent advantages” are still superior—so that the 
industry may reliably, once more, look forward to growth 
in its business corresponding to the growth in the coun- 
try’s production and population. 

As primary goals, these two are certainly a good start. 
They immediately suggest a number of auxiliary ob- 
jectives—things which have to be done in order to at- 
tain (1) and (2). Among such auxiliary goals, cer- 
tainly, the very first would be: Getting railroad men 
better equipped than most of them are now to discuss 
persuasively, in terms of the selfish interests of their 
hearers, the changes in regulatory and statutory provi- 
sions which are necessary to accomplish (1) and (2). 


And Some Others 


But aren’t there some other primary goals besides the 
two that have been mentioned? The division of traffic 
in accordance with maximum economy—which is the 
substance of goals (1) and (2)—while vitally important 
as an objective, isn’t any more so, for example, than 
(3) attainment in railroad service of the maximum de- 
gree of dependability (including maximum safety for 
passengers and minimum loss and damage), together with 
reasonable speed in transit. 

The more nearly objective (3) is attained, the more 
trafic the railroads would be likely to get—even with- 
out 100 per cent success in attaining goals (1) and (2). 
Furthermore, success with goal (3) should help the at- 
mosphere in governmental relations and thus assist in 
promoting goals (1) and (2). The attainment of (3) 
also carries with it the necessity for some auxiliary effort 
—for example, in continual improvement in operating 
methods and materials; and the correction of such de- 
ficiencies as the “hot-box problem,” with generally higher 
performance standards for both the fixed property and 
rolling stock. 
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Then there is certainly at least one other objective 
that should be classed as vrimary, viz., (4) constantly 


improving the economy of railway service, so that move- 
ment by rail increases rather than diminishes in “in- 
herent advantages.” Striving for this objective entails 
constant alertness in the discovery and adaptation to 
railroad use of new developments throughout the whole 
range of technology and personnel practices, as well as 
study of ratemaking and merchandising devices and 
other means (e.g., consolidation) for maximizing utiliz- 
ation of facilities and attaining the economies of mass 
production. 

A railroad man who has a talent for persuasive ex- 
pression has said that he’d like to hear less about the 
“railroad problem” and more about the “railroads’ op- 
portunity.” He is quite right, too. The problems con- 
fronted by railway management today fully equal in 
magnitude those which challenged the pioneer railroad 
builders. 

And opportunity for management lies wholly in 
problems—the tougher they are the greater the op- 
portunity. If there weren’t any problems, the properties 
could operate without any management except that which 
routine clerical activities could provide. 





LET'S SAVE THOSE OLD PHOTOS 


This paper often has cause to seek photographs of 
railroading taken during the first quarter of this cen- 
tury. Believe it or not, they are as hard to come by as 
pictures of the Civil War era. 

Photographs of the earliest years of the railroad in- 
dustry are treasured and kept—but they didn’t get 
treated that way, probably, till nine-tenths of them had 
disappeared. It’s lucky some were saved, though. A 
classic example is the photograph of the golden spike 
ceremony of 1869. Perhaps the most widely reproduced 
industrial photograph of all time, it serves a dramatic 
function in keeping the public “railroad minded.” 

But the first quarter of our own century has now be- 
come history too. Steps need to be taken now to preserve 
a railroad picture history of that period. The trouble is 
that pictures since 1900 rarely look historic—they merely 
appear to be out of date. They are apt to wind up in 
the wastebasket to make room for the fresh crop of 
pictures of diesel shops, streamliners or push-button 
classification yards. Already it has become difficult, on 
some roads, to locate pictures of “standard” passenger 
trains of the twenties, of steam switching locomotives, 
and other sights now disappearing from the railroad 
scene. 

That old lounge car picture—the one where all the 
women look like Clara Bow—that went into the waste- 
basket last week, might some day become a significant 
vignette of railroad history—ranking perhaps with the 


treasured Brady shot of “Old Number One.” 
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The C.T.C. begins at FY, at the new north end of the Florence yard. 


Trains Run in Either Direction on Both Tracks 
With new ACL installation of C.T.C. 


To increase track capacity and improve flexibility of 
train operations, the Atlantic Coast Line has installed 
centralized traffic control on 2.5 miles of single track 
and 10 miles of double track between Florence, S. C., 
and Pee Dee. Florence is 298 miles south of Richmond, 
Va., on the double-track main line to Jacksonville. From 
Florence, a secondary main line extends west to Augusta, 
Ga., where a connection is made with the affliated 
Georgia to Atlanta. 

Florence is a division point, and has a large yard. 
From the passenger station, at the south end of this 
yard, double track extends north 10 miles to “WN” 
(see diagram), beyond which there is single track 2.5 
miles on a trestle and a bridge over the Pee Dee river 
to. Pee Dee. From Pee Dee, the double-track main line 
extends north toward Richmond, and a single-track main 
line extends east to Wilmington, N. C. 

Previous to the installation of C.T.C., a 16-lever 
electropneumatic interlocking machine at Pee Dee con- 
trolled three switches and five signals, as well as the 
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Southbound passenger train passing northward home sig- 
nals at the Mars Bluff crossover. 
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Yark track indicator keeps freight trains moving. 





Track and signal plan of centralized traffic control on 


remote control of the end-of-double-track switch and 
three signals at “WN” near Mile Post 283. Also, there 
was a 16-lever electromechanical interlocking machine 
at “FY,” at the north end of the old Florence yard. This 
machine controlled five switches, two derails and eight 
signals. All signals were of the semaphore type. The old 
signaling through this territory was arranged for right- 
hand running only on the double track. 

At the time C.T.C. was installed, the Florence freight 
yard was modernized and extended northward. This re- 
quired moving the “FY” interlocking so as to control 
the north end of the new yard. Also, a new double 
crossover layout was required at Mars Bluff, approx- 
imately midway between “FY” and “WN,” to provide 
the desired flexibility of operation. The new C.T.C. 
system, with the control machine in the yard office at 
Florence, now controls the power switches and signals 
at “FY,” Mars Bluff, “WN,” and Pee Dee, and the sig- 
nals at the north end of the Pee Dee siding. The signals 
function for train operation in either direction on both 
main tracks. 


Keeps Trains Moving 


Between Florence yard and Pee Dee there are sched- 
uled daily 20 passenger trains and about 20 to 24 freight 
trains, totaling 40 to 44 or more trains daily. Six of 
these trains go to or come from the Wilmington line. 

Previously when passenger trains were due, south- 
bound freight trains would be delayed at Pee Dee, or 
northbound trains, ready to depart from the yard at 
Florence, would be delayed. Now, with the entire area 
controlled from one machine, train movements are co- 
ordinated. The additional controlled crossovers at Mars 
Bluff, and the either-direction signaling on both main 
tracks, are used to edvantage. 

For example, a southbound freight train can be run 
from Pee Dee to Florence yard on track No. 2 while a 
southbound passenger t.2in is run around it on track 
No. 1 between Pee Dee and Florence. Also, if a north- 
bound freight is ready to leave the yard, it may be run 
out on track No. 2 as far as Mars Bluff, or to “WN,” 
while, in the meantime, a passenger train of either direc- 
tion can be routed over the other track. This flexibility 
has proved an important aid in preventing train delays, 
and in getting trains out of the yard with a minimum 
of delay. 

A new one-story brick and concrete tower was con- 
structed at the yard office to house the new five-foot 
Style “C” C.T.C. control machine, other C.T.C. equip- 
ment and batteries. This tower, designated “WG,” is on 
the west side of and at about the midway point of yard. 
The panel of the control machine has 9 levers for the 
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the Atlantic Coast Line between Pee Dee, S.C., and Florence. 


control of 12 switches and crossovers, 11 levers for 
control ‘of 22 searchlight signals, and 3 push-to-turn 
levers for control of 5 electric locks on hand-throw 
switches. 


Yard Track Indicators 


All southbound freight trains enter Florence yard at 
the north end. A part of the yardmaster’s job is to be 
sure that a yard track is clear for each approaching train 
to enter. Previously, when approaching the yard, each 
southbound freight would stop to allow the head brake- 
man to telephone to the yardmaster to find out what 
yard track was available. This caused considerable delay. 
Therefore, as part of the new yard project, a lamp-type 
yard track indicator was installed at the north end of 
the yard. 

This indicator has two panels, each with four vertical 
rows of five lamps each. The display of a track number 
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in the indicator is controlled by the yardmaster, the 
controls being transmitted from the yardmaster’s office 
to the indicator location—a distance of 6,600 ft.—on 
two two-wire line circuits, using code control system. 

The panels for controlling the yard track indicator 
are mounted on a small table at the left of the yard- 
master’s desk. Each of the two panels at the top has ten 
telephone-type keys which the yardmaster operates to 
send out line codes to the yard track indicator. When 
the train arrives and enters the yard, the display of the 
track number of the indicator is canceled by sending 
out a cancel code. 

This C.T.C. project was planned and installed by 
ACL forces, under the direction of J. S. Webb, chief 
engineer communication and signaling; the principal 
items of signaling equipment and the yard track in- 
dicator equipment were furnished by the Union Switch 
& Signal Division of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 


pany. 





BENCH MARKS AND YARDSTICKS—20 


Speaking to the American Society of Civil Engineers 
in Denver last month, Executive Vice-President A. E. 
Perlman of the D&RGW reminded his hearers of the 
country’s material progress, for which engineers deserve 
a large share of the credit, but challenged them with the 
practically “uncharted wilderness of human relations” 
which confronts us. He suggested that engineers ought 
to bring to this “raw frontier the same fine services” 
they have rendered to the nation’s material advancement. 

The scientific revolution the engineers have brought 
about, he went on to say, has brought on a social revolu- 
tion, where the former personal relationship between em- 
ployer and employee no longer occurs automatically; and 
where the workmen who join to produce something fre- 
quently have no idea of what the end product is and how 
what they do contributes to that product. The result is 
pretty nearly chaos, and progress toward order in this 
realm comes slow and hard—if, indeed, it is occurring 
at all. 

He concluded that “our frontiers in human under- 
standing must be given the same intelligent effort that 
men of science have given to research in physics, chem- 
istry and mathematics.” Praising the pioneering efforts 
of the scientists who are studying the wonders of the 
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human mind, he said that their present experiments may 
seem clumsy and amateurish but, nevertheless, they are 
moving in the right direction and have already achieved 
results that would have got them burned as witches, if 
they'd lived three centuries ago, “Let’s learn more of 
human relations, even at the expense of geodesy or 
steretomy. Then we as engineers can learn to work with 
people, as well as with mathematics and materials.” 

Hardly anything needs adding to such a statement 
as.that—as one of the “bench marks” for an engineer 
to use to check himself to see how he is doing. His 
schooling has taught him the hows, whys and where- 
fores of moving inanimate matter and controlling quanti- 
tative forces, but he can’t push people around with a 
bulldozer, or turn them down in a lathe, or assay their 
value by a simple chemical or electrical test. The tech- 
nically trained man who has become aware of the differ- 
ence between the handling of people and of quantitative 
forces has already established a valuable bench mark for 
himself. When he adds to his equipment a little rudi- 
mentary scientific knowledge—and few there are who 
possess any more—about people, he than has his sights 
trained on something fundamental. Real progress begins 
from that point. 
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Although ties renewed are widely separated and are being applied in After the spikes and the rail anchors en- 
cemented gravel ballast, the 20-man district maintenance gang on the gaging the ties to be renewed have been 


Great Northern is renewing ties more efficiently than ever before. 





removed, ballast is pried away from the 





Here the hydraulic cylinder of the tie-end remover has been lowered into Since the new ties are tamped up to the 


the open tie bed, and the ends of the cut tie are being pushed outward 


base of the rails, a rail-lifting device is 


with their tie plates. Behind this machine, new ties are ins-rted and tamped. used to raise the rails just high enough to 


How the GN Mechanizes Tie Renewals 


Special tools and machines, light enough to be quickly 
removed from the track, effect substantial economies 


To expedite tie-renewal work the Great Northern is ex- 
perimenting with a 20-man district maintenance gang 
equipped with some special tools and newly developed 
machines. In the past, the district maintenance gangs on 
this road have each been equipped with two mechanical 
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tie cutters when making tie renewals, and have averaged 
10 ties per man-day. With the aid of the new and addi- 
tional machines with which the experimental gang is 
equipped, the average renewal rate has been increased 
to 12 ties per man-day. 
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permit the tie plates to be inserted. In- 
sertion of tie plates is the sixth of nine 
steps in the mechanized tie renewal process. 








sides of the ties where the cuts are to be 
made, the purpose being to prevent damage 
to the saws of the tie cutters. 





Se 


The equipment furnished to this gang consists of two 
tie cutters, a tie-end remover, a spiking machine, a push 
car, and various small tools. The tie cutters have been 
used for many years for cutting ties adjacent to the 
tie plates inside of each rail. The tie-end remover is a 
companion unit for the tie cutter. After the center section 
of the cut tie has been lifted out, the remover is used 
to push the two tie ends outward. 

The spiking machine, a new development, is a man- 
ually propelled machine which carries a pneumatic spike 
hammer and an air compressor driven by a gasoline 
engine. In addition to the conventional small hand tools, 
such as claw bars, picks, tie tongs, and mauls, this gang 
is also supplied with two special tools, namely, a spoon 
bar and a rail-lifting device. 

The general sequence of the operations involved when 
renewing ties with the experimental gang is as follows: 
(1) Remove spikes from the ties marked for renewal 
and remove rail anchors engaging those ties; (2) using 
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When the two tie cutters have completed sawing a tie, the tie center is 
lifted from the roadbed. The tie is sawed into three pieces, the two cuts 
being made near the inside ends of the tie plates. 





The newly developed spiking machine then drives the spikes in the new 
ties. Behind this operation, ihe rail anchors are reapplied and the pieces 
of the old ties are loaded and hauled away. 


a pick and the special spoon bar, remove ballast from 
the sides of ties where they are to be sawed: (3) cut 
the ties near the inside ends of the tie plates, using the 
two tie-cutting machines, working in tandem; (4) re- 
move the cut ties, using the tie-end remover; (5) insert 
and tamp the new ties; (6) insert the tie plates 
with the aid of the rail lifting device; (7) drive the 
spikes in the new ties, using the new spiking outfit; 
(8) reapply the rail anchors and adjust any other anchors 
requiring attention; and (9) load and remove the cut 
pieces of the old ties. 

Last year, this same gang, using only two tie cutters, 
renewed ties at an average cost, including labor, interest 
on the equipment, fuel, etc., of $1.05 per tie. This year, 
working with the two additional machines, this gang 
has renewed ties at a cost of $0.93 per tie. 

A more detailed description of the equipment and 
organization of this gang appears in the July Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance. 
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“Railroad managements .. . have invested since 1947, $1 


billion or more annually for capital expenditures”—in- 


cluding new cars like this 14-roomette, two-drawing-room 
sleeper built by the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Will Laws—and Taxes— 


Counteract O 


Are the large financial savings in railroad operations 
resulting from investment in scientific innovations and 
inventions “to be rendered worthless by ill-considered 
taxation and imprudent Keynesian legislation?” 

Evidence that that question is a source of concern to 
financial analysts—the men whose opinions often in- 
fluence investment in railroad securities and, hence, the 
state of railroad credit—is found in an article in a recent 
issue of the Analysts Journal. In it, Pierre R. Bretey. 
past president of the National Federation of Financial 
Analysts’ Societies, reviews the story of the railroads’ 
postwar improvement program, with special emphasis 
on the reduction in operating costs achieved through 
investment in modern technical developments. 

“As a result of the industry’s traffic and _ financial 
showing during the war.” Mr. Bretey says, “investor 
confidence at its termination in 1945 was almost en- 
tirely restored. Then, once again, forces beyond the 
control of railroad managements operated against the 
industry adversely. 5‘ 

“In addition to being subject to higher costs, with 
subsequent deterioration of competitive position, un- 
toward results to the industry were compounded by 
failure of the regulatory bodies to adjust freight rates 
promptly as an offset to such rising costs. There ac- 
cordingly ensued a phenomenon common to all reg- 
ulated industries, an inevitable ‘squeeze’ in profits, which 
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perating Economies? 


scarcely provided an atmosphere conducive to reestab- 
lishing railroad credit to its former high estate. 

“Confronted with postwar realities, when Class I earn- 
ings, despite the depreciation of the dollar, averaged 
only $537 million (1946-50), compared with $746 mil- 
lion for the period 1922-29, and $678 million for the 
war period 1941-45, railroad managements had one of 
two choices: (1) attempting to influence public opinion 
to the end that subsidies granted to competing trans- 
portation media be either eliminated or greatly reduced: 
or, (2) financing a large-scale rehabilitation program 
to improve operating efficiency. A precedent for this 
latter had been established in the twenties. . . . 

“Fearing their inability to alter the existing unfavor- 
able political climate, wherein the public was apathetic 
to the railroads’ plea for abolishing subsidies, railroad 
managements turned to tried and tested precedents, and 
have invested, since 1947, $1 billion or more annually 
for capital expenditures, drawing in part on their ac- 
cumulated cash funds for this purpose. Such a policy 
has been conducive to large operating savings over the 
years, and particularly in the past several years.” 

The article then reviewed in some detail the general 
types of capital expenditures which the railroads have 
made since the war, with emphasis on those involving 
new or improved technical developments—dieselization: 
centralized traffic control and other signaling devices. 
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But “much remains to be done .. . It has 
been estimated that, to effect complete 
modernization of Class I railroads, some $15 
billion of capital expenditures are still re- 
quired.” 


such as automatic crossing gates and radio communica- 
tion; mechanization of l.c.l. handling, of track main- 
tenance and of office procedures; and new cars, such as 
“DF” box cars and mechanical refrigerator cars. Ter- 
minal improvements and line relocations were also men- 
tioned as sources of important savings for some rail- 
roads, and specific savings were listed where figures 
were available. This led to the conclusion that: 


$15 Billion to Go 


“Much remains to be done in these and in other fields 
to reduce costs further. It has been estimated by com- 
petent authorities that, to effect complete modernization 
of Class I railroads, some $15 billion of capital ex- 
penditures are still required: $4 billion for new diesel 
or gas-turbine locomotives, the latter type now in its 
development stage; $2 billion for replacement of 20,000 
antiquated passenger cars; $4 billion for replacement of 
700,000 obsolete freight cars with those of larger ton- 
nages, equipped with new easy riding trucks; and $5 
billion for improvement of grades and of roadbeds, for 
modernizing classification yards, for complete mechan- 
ization of all track work and freighthouses in l.c.l. oper- 
ations, and for extension of modern signal devices, in- 
cluding additional centralized traffic control and radio. 

“This represents an even greater rehabilitation job 
than that effected by the carriers both in the 1920's 
and since V-J day. Presentday technologies point to the 
need of spending at least $10 billion of the necessary 
$15 billion in the current decade. .. . Still more funds 
will be needed in each succeeding decade until such 
time, if ever it should occur, as the railroads follow the 
canal and the horse down the path of economic obso- 
lescence.” 

But, the article concluded, “however important the 
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“However important the savings from capital investments have been, 
and are likely to be, and however necessary for the railroad industry 
to keep abreast of technological developments to provide improved 
service to the public,” the railroad problem cannot be solved “solely 
through large scale expenditures for additions and betterments.”’ 


savings from capital investments have been, and are 
likely to be, and however necessary for the railroad 
industry to keep abreast of technological developments 
to provide improved service to the public,” the railroad 
problem cannot be solved “solely through large-scale ex- 
penditures for additions and betterments.” 

“The railroads are regulated just as though they still 
enjoyed a transportation monopoly. If the United States 
persists, as it has since the mid-thirties, in adhering to 
the economic tenets of Keynes, with emphasis upon full 
employment and consequent inflationary implications. 
the position of the railroads, under conditions of strict 
regulation, would indeed be untenable. . . . 

“An [other] essential requirement for a healthier com- 
petitive situation is a change in the taxing philosophy 
on the part of governmental authorities. . . . In the past 
decade or more, railroads have become fair game for 
the tax collector. As a consequence, taxes are absorb- 
ing an ever-increasing percentage of railroads’ earn- 
ings. Even the brotherhoods cannot be absolved from 
criticism in this development, since they employ their 
economic power to force the railroads to contribute 
ever larger percentages of their gross revenues for un- 
employment and pension benefits. The roads average 
higher social betterment funds than any other major 
industry in the United States. 

“In some instances, taxes have advanced beyond the 
point of diminishing returns, as witness the now defunct 
New York, Westchester & Boston. The demise of this 
commutation railroad resulted from the failure of the 
communities it served to reduce taxes adequately. .. . 

“Scientific innovations and the progress emanating 
from inventions make possible large savings in railroad 
operations. Are they to be rendered worthless by ill- 
considered taxation and imprudent Keynesian legisla- 
tion?” 
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American Airlines’ reservations office at LaGuardia Air- 
port, said to be the largest of its kind in the world, em- 
ploys 304 agents and supervisors, on a round-the-clock 
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basis, to handle more than 9,500 calls a day. Against the 
rear wall is a board, listing flights for a full week, which 
will be supplanted by the Magnetronic Reservisor. 


This Electronic Device Simplifies 
Reservation Handling 


An electronic “brain,” said to be the first of its kind in 
commercial use, has been put into service by American 
Airlines in New York to handle space reservations. The 
*“Magnetronic Reservisor” is designed to keep accurate 
and up-to-the-moment information on seats available and 
to reduce to a matter of seconds the time needed to make 
a passenger’s reservation. 

Developed jointly by American Airlines and the Tele- 
register Corporation, at a cost of about $500,000, the 
machine represents eight years of research. It is said to 
be the first application of the electronic digital computer 
principle to a commercial inventory problem. 

By simple manipulation of keys on an “agent set,” 
resembling a small adding machine, a ticket or reserva- 
tions agent can in a matter of seconds determine space 
available and make or cancel reservations. This elim- 
inates time-consuming telephone calls between ticket 
offices and the reservations office. It also eliminates the 
complicated availability board in the reservations office 
on which the seat inventory was previously kept. Reserva- 
tion agents, receiving telephone calls from ticket agents 
or passengers, previously consulted this board to deter- 
mine space available. The inventory was kept by means 
of 2,407 separate unit plaques manually posted on the 
board. The Magnetronic Reservisor puts the entire in- 
ventory at the fingertips of both the reservations agents 
and the ticket agents. Ticket agents no longer need to 
telephone the reservations office to determine space or 
to make or cancel reservations. It is all done by push- 
button electronics. 

The brain, housed in a specially air-conditioned room 
in American’s hangar at LaGuardia Airport, New York, 
consists of a battery of electronic tubes which do the 
necessary compuling, and a “memory” in which is stored 


the inventory of seats. The memory consists of two mag- 
netized drums which whirl at 1,200 r.p.m. A running 
inventory of space on more than 1,000 American Airlines 
flights for a period of ten days is recorded on the surface 
of the drums in the form of tiny areas of magnetized 
material. (About 89 per cent of reservations are made 
ten days or less in advance.) 

The agent sets have access to the brain through direct 
cable from the reservations office in a nearby room and 
through leased lines from remote ticket offices through- 
out the metropolitan area. 

As an example of how the Reservisor works, assume 
that a passenger has requested three reservations for a 
flight from New York to Chicago: 

1. The agent selects a destination plate from a file at 
his elbow. This plate is notched, much as a house key. 

2. He inserts the plate in a slot behind eight lucite 
push-button lamps on the agent set. This sets up the con- 
nection with specific areas of the memory drum con- 
taining data on the proper flights. The sections of the 
plate above the eight lucite keys have printed data on 
flight number, departure time, etc., for each of eight 
flights. 

3. The agent then pushes buttons designating the date 
and number of seats requested, and activates the “avail- 
ability” key. 

4. In as little as three-fourths of a second the Reser- 
visor responds, lighting the lucite lamps corresponding 
to those flights which have at least three seats available. 

5. The passenger makes his choice of flight, the agent 
depresses the lighted lucite key for that flight and flips 
a key to “sell.” 

6. In as little as one-fourth of a second, a green light 
on the agent set indicates that the machine has com- 
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THE “BRAIN” OR COMPUTER “reads” in- 
coming request from an agent’s set and routes 
it to the proper section of the “memory.” 
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THE “MEMORY” maintains the 10-day flight inventory in the form 
of magnetized spots on the surface of the Reservisor’s rotating storage 
drums, which turn at 1,200 r.p.m. 











AN AGENT’S SET—used by reserva- 
tions or ticket agents to determine al- 
most instantaneously whether space is 
available on a flight and to sell or 
cancel space. Date keys are at left. 


THE DESTINATION PLATE — a 
coded plate giving the number, de- 
parture time, origin and destination 
of flights, and other information. 
Used in the agent’s set to select a 
specific group of flights. 


A MASTER AGENT’S SET is avail- 
able to supervisors to read the in- 
ventory of seats in the storage drum 
of the Magnetronic Reservisor and to 
alter the inventory for cancellations 
or other reasons. 











Lucite keys show space available. 


pleted the transaction, subtracting three seats from the 
inventory for that flight on the drum. 

If the passenger wants his three seats on one specific 
flight, the agent can skip the availability check. In that 
case, he inserts the destination plate, sets the date and 
number of seats and flips the “sell” key. If seats are 
available, the green light indicates that the reservation 
has been made. If the flight has been sold out, however, 
the machine rejects the reservations with an amber light. 

A representative of Teleregister told a Railway Age 
reporter that already the manufacturer was working on 
a method to hook in ticket sales with the reservation 
system. 

Although designed for the air line’s specific problem, 
the Magnetronic Reservisor can be applied to any busi- 
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ness in which rapid access to a large inventory or record 
is necessary and in which changes in the inventory need 
to be made quickly, accurately and reliably. 

American Airlines handles in New York on the average 
9,500 telephone calls daily from the public concerning 
reservations. Operators taking these calls use the Reser- 
visor in the same way as a ticket agent, employing a 
similar “agent’s set.” 

So long as space is available in the inventory for a 
given flight, cancellations can be added to the inventory 
by depressing the proper key on the “agent’s set.” Super- 
visors have available a more elaborate “master set” 
which also enables them to ascertain the exact inven- 
tory available at any time, or to make adjustments in 
the inventory record as conditions dictate. 
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Can Diesels Be Grouped for Tonnage Rating? 


In a study of different makes and models by E. H. Weston, 
units are classified in two groups of like character- 
istics for loading calculations over lines of similar grades 


— there are many makes and models of diesel- 
electric locomotives possessing different characteristics, 
confusion arises when it comes to the selection of a 
locomotive of a suitable type for a particular service. 
From this premise E. H. Weston, assistant chief mechan- 
ical engineer of the Chicago & North Western, in a 
paper before the semiannual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at Cincinnati June 15 
to 19, after a study of the characteristics of a number 
of models develops the possibility of grouping locomo- 
tives in categories for preliminary tonnage rating. This 
technique greatly simplifies the establishment of prelimi- 
nary ratings. 

In his paper Mr. Weston calls attention to the extent 
of the changes in current designs of electrical equipment, 
the purpose of which, he says, is mainly twofold—to 
provide more horsepower per driving axle to increase 
train speeds, and to provide additional amperage capacity 
of electrical equipment to increase hauling capacity of 
the locomotives. A further factor making for diversifica- 
tion is the increasing number of special low-axle-load- 
ing machines suitable for light rail and light track 
structures which, Mr. Weston says, are the result of the 
approaching saturation of main-line requirements for 
diesel motive power. The six-axle six-motor type of 
1,600-hp. road-switcher, with a total weight around 
290,000 lb., is the outstanding example of a current 
type of branch-line locomotive. 

These same six-axle, six-motor road-switchers are 
also being ballasted to 360,000 lb. for heavy main-line 
drag service at low speed. In other cases, two or three 
1,000-hp. switching locomotives with special gear ratios 





TABLE I1—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE FOUR. 
MOTOR AND TWO SIX-MOTOR DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNITS 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Start. 
Start. tr. force 
tr. force acts at Elec. 
Wt.on = 25 per max. tr. forces Cont. Cont. 
drivers, centadh., speed, adh., speed, tr. force, 
Loco. type Ib. Ib. m.p.h, m.p.h. = m.p.h. Ib. 
—o 
00 “ 99 950,000 62,000 5 814 1014 42,500 
—o 
ee) ‘ O°. 955000 63,750 5 9 11 40,000 
fo of ) 
OO a CO 933,000 58,250 5 10 11 40,000 
—/oD 
000 ‘. OOO 278,900 69,700 5 9 714 59,000* 
000 , OOO — 987,000 71,750 5 8 7% 61,500* 


*Limited by adhesion. 





are being multipled for special types of heavy line 
drag service. 

The impact of all of these types of diesels on the rail- 
roads has resulted in no little confusion as to just which 
type is suitable for a specific service. Since railroad 
purchases of diesel power have for the most part been 
made slowly at first and then more rapidly, each rail- 
road may have a number of different models of the 
same general type of locomotive from the same manu- 
facturer. To add to the complexity of the situation, the 
operating people are given to understand that certain 
of these locomotives of the same horsepower cannot 
operate together in multiple on the same train because 
of differences in electrical equipment. 


Relationships Confused 


Mr. Weston asserts, too, that on many railroads there 
still is not a clear conception of the relationship of main- 
tenance and operating expenses of diesel motive power 
as against the gross ton-miles per freight train-hour 
produced. The result is that on any given railroad the 
polyglot population of diesel locomotives are constantly 
being shifted from division to division in an effort to 
secure better utilization. If system timetables must 
patiently spell out tonnage ratings for every type of 
diesel by number for every subdivision the timetables 
will soon attain undue proportions and complexities. 

The problem of tonnage-rating all the various types 
and makes of diesels for all subdivisions is formidable. 
Some means must be found to rate these machines quick- 
ly and safely with special emphasis on added train costs 
arising fram stalling and doubling hills or simply over- 
loading and damaging the electrical equipment. 

In some cases tonnage ratings can be superseded by 
special agreements stating the duties a certain road job 
must encompass. Here switching moves and time on the 
road are the ruling considerations. Most train move- 
ments, however, are based simply on the principle of 
getting the greatest possible movement of tonnage per 
motive-power unit. 


General Traction Characteristics 


Railway mechanical and electrical engineers can help 
in simplifying the tonnage rating situation, Mr. Weston 
declares. Ways and means exist by which certain com- 
mon denominators of performance can be developed for 
all types and makes of diesel locomotives. When a ton- 
nage rating for a diesel is under consideration, it is only 
natural, he says, to think of engine speeds near or at 
the continuous rating speeds of the traction motors. If 
the ruling grade is not too long, it may be that the 
tonnage rating is associated with a pulling force and 
speed slightly below continuous rating. In such a case 
engine weight on the drivers and limit of rail adhesion 
may be the common tractive force limiting factor rather 
than electrical overloading. 


These facts Mr. Weston emphasized by a diagram 
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TABLE 2—TIME AND DISTANCE TO ACCELERATE TO 
CONTINUOUS SPEED WITH RATED TONNAGE 








1 4 3 4 5 6 7 
Train Cont. 
resis. * speed 
et train Accel. from rest to 
percent on.77 cont. speed 
Cont. Cont. grade, percent ———~ — 
spzed, tr. force, cont.sp'’d, grade, T'm2, Distance, 
Loco. type m.p.h. Ib. lb. per ton tons sec. ft. 
OO " OO 4014 = 42,500 19.40 2,190 48 420 
OO ‘ OO 11 40,000 19.40 2,060 44 385 
[oe 6] 
Te) C OO 11 40,000 19.40 2,060 48 416 
000 . 000 714 59,000t 19.20 3,070 40-221 
O00 : OOO 74% ~=©61,500F 19.25 3,200 39 208 
* 50-to cars. 


tLimited by adhesion. 





(Fig. 1) which indicates, first, the typical hyperbolic 
trace of a tractive force-speed curve of a diesel-electric 
locomotive, and second, the depressing effect of rail 
adhesion on the tractive force curve in the speed ranges 
below continuous speed. 

The starting tractite force of the locomotive in Fig. 1 
is assumed to be limited by a factor of adhesion of .25, 
or 25 per cent of the weight on driving wheels. This 
starting tractive force is further assumed to remain 
constant until a speed of 5 m.p.h. is approached. As the 
speed of the locomotive increases beyond 5 m.p.h., there 
is a very rapid deterioration in the factor of adhesion. 
The factor of adhesion drops as the speed of the loco- 
motive increases, but beyond about 10 m.p.h. the rate 
of decline begins to moderate. 

Generally in the vicinity of 8 to 10 m.p.h., the tractive 
force line representing the limit of rail adhesion of the 
locomotive drivers crosses the hyperbolic curve of elec- 
trical tractive force. The point of intersection of the 
curve representing the limiting value of rail adhesion 
and the curve of the electrical pulling force of the trac- 
tion motors is indicated on Fig. 1 by the second vertical 
dotted line from the ordinate which intersects the abscis- 
sa at “X” miles per hour. 

Thus, “X” m.p.h. in the case shown is the point where 
the electrical tractive force of the locomotive’s motors 
limits the pulling effort of the machine instead of the 
limit of rail adhesion. At speeds greater than “X” 
m.p.h., the effective tractive force of the locomotive is 
truly represented by the typical tractive-force curve 
published by the manufacturer. 


Tractive Force 25 Per Cent 


In Table 1 are illustrated five types of diesel-electric 
locomotives with the weight on drivers varying from 
233,000 to 287,000 lb. Locomotives A, B and C are of 
the four-axle, four-motor type, D and E are six-axle, six- 
motor type. The starting tractive force of each is limited 
to 25 per cent of the respective weights on the drivers 
and varies from 58,250 to 71,750 Ib. 

Column 4 indicates the maximum speed up to which 
the starting tractive forces act. Column 5 indicates the 
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Fig. 1—The relation between rail adhesion and electrical 
tractive force below the continuous speed. 


speeds at which the tractive force limited by adhesion 
equals the electrical tractive force of the traction motors. 
These speeds in Column 5 correspond to speed “X” 
miles per hour in Fig. 1. Column 6 states the continuous 
rated speed of each unit, and Column 7 states the trac- 
tive force associated with each continuous speed. 

In lines D and E and in Column 5 the balance point 
of tractive force limited by rail adhesion and tractive 
force limited by the power of the traction motors occurs 
at a speed greater than the continuous speeds for the 
two locomotives as stated in Column 6. This is typical 
of most six-axle, six-motor machines weighing about 
285,000 lb. on the drivers. For locomotives D and E 
in Table 1, the limit of adhesion fixes the maximum 
pulling force for all speeds up to and through the con- 
tinuous rating speed; the machines designated D and E 
will slip down on a grade before they will overload the 
traction motors. 


Resistance Based on Weight and Speed 


Table 2 restates the designations of the five types of 
locomotives with columns 1, 2 and 3 carried over from 
Table 1. Here Column 4 indicates the basis on which 
the loading of the five types of machines being com- 
pared is estimated. The resistances in pounds per ton 
of car weight are based on a car weight of 50 tons 
gross load moving at the respective continuous speeds. 
of each locomotive and traveling up a .77 per cent 
grade. The .77 per cent grade figure was selected be- 
cause it was the best average ruling grade condition 
of all C&NW divisions radiating out of Chicago. 

In Column 5 is shown the result of dividing the 
continuous tractive forces for each type of machine by 
the respective train resistances. The total train tonnages 
shown in Column 5 represent train consists that each 
locomotive could be expected to start from rest on flat 
and level track and to handle over various divisions 
around Chicago. 

Columns 6 and 7 state the calculated elapsed time and 
distance needed by each of the five selected locomotives: 
to arrive at their respective continuous speeds on flat 
and level track when handling the tonnage indicated in 
Column 5. 

From Columns 6 and 7 in Table 2, it is evident that 
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TABLE 3—THE CRITERION UNIT IS DETERMINED BY 
AVERAGING THE TIMES AND DISTANCES OF ALL UNITS 


IN EACH GROUP 
Cont. rs 
sveed train ~ Accel. from rest to 
on.77 f » -§cont. speed 




















Cont. per cent -——— SS 
speed, grade, Time, Distance, 
Loco. type m.p.h. tons sec. ft. : 
eS | 
1 
OO 00 1015 —- 2,190 48 420 
A 
ae 
Le Group 1 
OO OO 11 2,060 44 385 [units 
a | 
oo | 
OO OOo 1 2,060 48 416 
Cc 
Average ...... 46 407 
OOO O00 1% 3,070 40 221 
D 
Group Il 
O00 er 000 7% 3,200 39 208 
Average ...... 39.5 214 j 


*Criterion unit. 





locomotives A, B and C perform quite differently in 
handling their respective trains than do D and E. 


Selecting Criterion Unit 


Forgetting, for a moment, the specific train tonnages 
shown for each locomotive in Column 5 and just re- 
membering that each of the five types of locomotives 
is loaded in the same degree, it is evident, says Mr. 
Weston, that for speeds from zero to continuous, certain 
of the machines in Table 2 will group as far as train 
performance is concerned. In setting up the grouping 
on the basis of diesel performance figures as set forth 
in Columns 6 and 7, it is recommended that only those 
locomotives whose acceleration times and distances from 
rest can be contained within a range of 10 per cent from 
minimum to maximum be used as the basis. 

Table 3 is a partial restatement of Table 2, but goes 
one step further in showing averages of train perform- 
ance data for each of the two groups of locomotives. 
In the case of locomotives A, B and C, designated as 
Group I units, the averages of the three values of ac- 
celeration times and distances indicate that B is the 
criterion unit of the group. 

In the case of D and E the averages of accelerating 
times and distances would not positively indicate which 
machine might be representative of that group. In this 
case the criterion unit might simply be selected on the 
basis of the number of each type owned by the railroad. 

The method outlined in Tables 2 and 3 for grouping 
various types of diesel units is an attempt io average 
out locomotive performance facts in the speed ranges 
where tonnage ratings are generally determined. Mr. 
Weston states, however, that if a tonnage rating subse- 
quently developed for the criterion engine in any group 
so selected and grouped on any ruling grade is applied 
to each of the other engines in the group, the resulting 
data on time over the hill and time running at con- 
tinuous speed or below will not vary among any of the 
engines in the group by more than 12 per cent. 

It is also a fact, says Mr. Weston, that using the cri- 
terion unit’s tonnage rating for a group of locomotives 
will result in train performance statistics at speeds above 
continuous rating that will be almost identical for all 
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Fig. 2—The grade selected for determining the tonnage 
rating of the criterion units. 
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Fig. 3—Curve for determining the distance during which 
the train slows from approach speed to continuous speed. 


machines in the group. In other words. to use the ton- 
nage rating for a certain division as developed from a 
given criterion unit picked from a group of locomotives 
analyzed will result in almost identical values of gross 
ton-miles per freight train-hour for all machines in the 


group. 


Performance on Ruling Grades 


After determining which one of a group of locomo- 
tives is to be the criterion machine of the group, it will. 
of course, be advisable to consider a certain ruling grade 
and develop a group tonnage rating for the grade. Fig. 
2 indicates a typical grade over which tonnage ratings 
for each criterion units may be developed. The average 
grade is .72 per cent and it is approximately five miles, 


or 25,000 feet long. 





TABLE 4—HOW THE TOTAL TONNAGE AND ALLOWABLE 
CONTINUOUS GRADE AT CONTINUOUS SPEED ARE COM- 
PUTED 


Line Group | Group I 


No. units units 
1. Length of initial average grade, ft. ............ 25,000 25,000 
2. Momentum distance on .72 per cent grade Fig. 3, ft. 5,200 4,600 
3. Net length of grade at continuous or less speed, ft. 19,000 20,400 
4. From Fig. 4, minimum locomotive speed, m.p.h..... 8.8 6.8 
5. From Fig. 5 and Line 4: maximum tractive force, Ib. 50,000 63,500 
6. Train resistance* per .72 per cent grade: 

ppeeds per Lint B,. Tb; Ger FON wis 65004500 sa000 18.30 18.20 
7. Maximum tonnage rating, Line 5 ~ Line 6, tons 2,730 3,490 
8. Net trailing tons (Line 7 minus engine weight), tons 2,603 3,347 
9. Practical limit of trailing tons (90 per cent of Line 8) 


SOME. cheers cse ss sb apekin eae eo Sarbanes aba eee aw e's 
10. Continuous grade at continuous speed, per cent ... 


*Based on 50-ton cars. 
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Each criterion unit and train will approach the grade 
from the left at a certain speed. As the locomotive ana 
train start up the hill, the momentum of the train will 
assist the locomotive in overcoming the initial effects of 
the grade for a short distance. Since the combination 
of grade resistance and speed resistance of the freight 
train cars is generally greater than the locomotive trac- 
tive force at speeds above continuous, the train speed 
decreases steadily as the train moves up the grade until 
eventually it slows down to the continuous rating speed 
of the traction motors. The distance the locomotive and 
train run up the grade while at the same time slowing 
down from the approach speed to continuous speed is 
shown as a bracketed line labeled “momentum distance 
to continuous speed.” 

The remaining distance of the grade beyond this first 
bracketed length is that part of the grade that the loco- 
motive and train will negotiate at the continuous speed 
of the locomotive or less, depending on the tonnage and 
on the steepness of the grade. 

Fig. 3 suggests how the “momentum distance to con- 
tinuous speed,” might be quickly found. For each cri- 
terion engine in Group I or Group IJ, a number of 
calculations were made, working backwards from cer- 
tain train tonnages and given ruling grades to develop 
the data for each graphed line shown. 

Fig. 3 is based on an approach speed of 30 m.p.h. for 
the Group I machines and 25 m.p.h. for the Group II 
machines. Outside of considerations for special slow 
orders or signals at the foot of certain grades that would 
require a train coming to a full stop, the approach speeds 
and resulting distances to slow to continuous speed for 
the various per cent of grades shown, are representative 
of average road conditions, Mr. Weston believes. 


The Speed of Each Unit 


Fig. 2 shows that the average value of the ruling 
grade under consideration was .72 per cent. Looking up 
the ordinate axis of Fig. 3 to .72 per cent and reading 
across to each of the group lines, it develops that Group I 
machines with their trains will slow from 30 m.p.h. to 
11 m.p.h. on a .72 per cent grade in 5,200 feet, where- 
as Group II locomotives and trains will slow from 25 
m.p.h. to 714 m.p.h. on the same .72 per cent grade in 
4,600 feet. 

Fig. 4 is a graph of the short-time ratings of the trac- 
tion motors for the criterion engines in Group I and 
Group II. The data in Fig. 4 are generally supplied by 
the manufacturer in tabular form, but were put into the 
form shown by simply reading distance into the manu- 
facturer’s declaration of speed and allowable time in 
the overload zone. The closer the speed of the locomo- 
tive approaches its continuous speed, the greater the 
distance the locomotive will be permitted to run at that 
speed. 

Going back to the problem in hand, from a con- 
sideration of the grade on Fig. 2 and the “momentum 
distance to continuous speed” found in Fig. 3, Mr. 
Weston develops that Group I locomotives will negotiate 
19,800 ft., and Group II 20,400 ft., of the grade at 
continuous speed or less. Reading up to the short time 
rating curve on Fig. 4 for each criterion engine, he 
finds that Group I units cannot travel slower than 8.8 
m.p.h. and that Group IT units cannot travel slower than 
6.8 m.p.h. in traversing this grade. 

Having determined the minimum operating speed for 
each criterion unit for negotiating the ruling grade 
without exceeding the short-time ratings of the traction 
motors, Mr. Weston considers the maximum pulling 
force each criterion unit will develop at these speeds. 
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Fig. 4—Short-time traction motor ratings, showing the 


distances that can be covered safely at each speed. 
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Fig. 5—Detailed low-speed portions of the tractive force 
curves for the two criterion units. 
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Fig. 5 details the low-speed portion of the tractive- 
force curves of the two criterion units. Superimposed 
on these tractive force curves are the respective limits 
of pulling force due to rail adhesion for each criterion 
unit. 

The minimum speed of 8.8 m.p.h. on the ruling grade 
as calculated above is indicated and a vertical line is 
erected to the tractive force curve. For the case of the 
Group I machines the pulling force is 50,000 lb. and 
is limited by rail adhesion. 

When the minimum-speed point of 6.8 m.p.h. for 
Group II machines is found on the tractive-force curve, 
a pulling force of 63,500 lb. results, limited again by 
rail adhesion. 

From tables of car resistance at the minimum speeds 
for each of the criterion units plus the equivalent resist- 
ance of grade, a total figure of train resistance is found. 
Dividing the total train resistance figure for each group 
of units into the respective maximum pulling forces 
gives the total train tonnage that can be moved over 
the grade without exceeding the short-time ratings of 
the motors or exceeding the limits of rail adhesion. 


Determining Rated Tonnage 


Using Table 4, Mr. Weston outlines how the above 
calculations and graph readings might be handled to 
arrive at the total train tonnage. Line 7 indicates the 
total train tonnage for each group of machines. Line 9 
suggests that 90 per cent of the maximum train tonnage 


figured above be used for the published tonnage rating. 


The 10 per cent cut from the calculated maximum 
tonnage allows for uneven track conditions that might 
further depreciate the rail adhesion factors; for the 
effect of wind on a broken-consist train; for a possible 
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“Ways and means exist by which certain common denominators of per- 
formance can be developed for all types and makes of diesei locomotives.” 


\ 


high proportion of empty cars to loaded cars, thus in- 
creasing temporarily the specific train resistance per 
ton of weight; and finally for the fact that the mechanical 
and electrical condition of locomotives is not always up 
to standard. 

Line 9, then, indicates the practical limit of train 
tonnage that may safely be handled by all Group I and 
Group II locomotives. 

Line 10 develops an interesting point. If each criterion 
engine were loaded down with the train tonnage out- 
lined in Line 8 and then run at full power at its con- 
tinuous speed, it would be able to negotiate a certain 
grade for an indefinite time. The per cent of grade over 
which this indefinite period of operation would result 
is indicated in Line 10. 


Grade Condition Easily Judged 


A re-examination of the track profile for the division 
over which the above tonnage rating was determined 
might then be made to see just where and by what 
amount any other grade on the division might exceed 
this continuous-speed grade. A check can thus be made 
on the original selection of the ruling grade for the 
division. Perhaps another spot will turn up where the 
criterion machine will go into its short-time rating. But 
with a set of critical distances and speeds already worked 
out for a given train tonnage, the new grade condition 
can be quickly judged as to importance. 

Aside from the advantage of being able to examine 
quickly the effect of various grades on a division on a 
large group of locomotives, other questions can be 
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answered with equal ease, Mr. Weston points out. For 
instance, the shorter the ruling grade over which a ton- 
nage rating calculation is carried, degree of grade being 
equal, the heavier the locomotive may be loaded. In 
other words, the effect of train momentum is relatively 
more important in rating a locomotive on a short grade 
because the remaining distance the locomotive must run 
to clear the crest of the hill is much shorter and hence 
the locomotive can safely dip more deeply into the 
short time rating of its traction motors. From the par- 
ticular grade condition in hand, plus a consideration 
of Figs. 3 and 4, allowance may be made for the shorter 
grade with a lesser full-load locomotive speed assigned, 
thus giving a higher short-time tractive force. 

From the practical standpoint the indicated method 
of grouping diesel locomotives, where formal tonnage 
tests do not exist, can assist in arriving at general agree- 
ments with the operating people while at the same time 
allowing the machines to be worked to a safe maximum. 

Further, a system of grouping diesel-electric locomo- 
tives on an equal performance basis simplifies the selec- 
tion of engines to be multiplied together. A method of 
grouping diesel units into tonnage-rating groups regard- 
less of manufacturer, model, weight on drivers, or con- 
tinuous speed, is valuable in selecting those that might 
evenly share train load when working together. 

Finally, if it occasionally becomes necessary to mix 
diesel units of two different groups together on a train, 
a system of grouping would immediately indicate that 
the lowest group rating machine should lead the train 
and that the train tonnage should be only multiples of 
the rating of the lowest unit. 
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Fairmont’s W 80 Series “A” tool car is a towed companion 
unit for the ballast-maintenance car and earries all of the 
necessary tool attachments in the gondola section for use 
on the rear working arms of the latter car. The boom of 
the crane can swing through 360 deg. so that any attach- 
ment ean be lifted from the gondola section by the hoist. 


Tool Car Adds 
Flexibility to 
Drainage Unit 


Attachments for IC ballast-maintenance 
car are carried by an auxiliary unit with 
crane hoist to facilitate changing on job 


A, important feature of the Fairmont ballast-mainten- 
ance car is its ability to perform several ballast-condi- 
tioning operations with the aid of interchangeable tool 
attachments applied to the working arms of the machine. 
But, with a power plant and the hydraulic mechanisms 
that operate the working arms occupying the major por- 
tion of the chassis of this machine, and with the oper- 
ator’s cab filled with control panels, a machine operator 
and his assistants, as well as by a pilot train crew, there 
was little room available for transporting on the car 
those attachments that were not being used at a given 
time. Under such conditions, the tools not mounted on 
the working arms of the machine had to be transported 
by other means to the location where the ballast-main- 
tenance car was scheduled to work, and hence were not 
always available when needed. 

With the objective of increasing the efficiency and 
effectiveness of a late-model ballast-maintenance car in 
use on the Illinois Central, this road is now operating 
this car jn conjunction with an auxiliary tool car which 
incorporates a crane. This latter car not only has a 
gondola section for carrying the necessary tools and at- 
tachments, but also has a hoist to handle the heavier 
tools to and from the working arms on the ballast-main- 
tenance car. In addition, the auxiliary car has cab ac- 
commodations for a three-man pilot train crew, thus 
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At the rear of the tool car is a cab having four adjustable 
swivel seats for a pilot train crew. It is enclosed with 
safety glass and contains a valve for service applications 
of brakes on both the tool car and the ballast-maintenance 
ear. It is also equipped with an air-actuated horn, train 
markers and lights, and back-up headlights. 






























Coupled together, the Model W 77 Fairmont ballast- 
maintenance car and the tool car form a versatile unit 
that can perform many ballast-conditioning operations. 


eliminating the congestion formerly prevailing in the 
operator’s compartment of the ballast-maintenance car. 

If it is desired to loosen ballast on the track shoulders 
the disks can be mounted on the rear working arms of 
the ballast-maintenance car. When the ballast has dried 
out sufficiently, the disks can be removed and the crane 
hoists used to swing the bladers into position for bolting 
them to the working arms. The car can then be used for 
pulling the shoulder ballast up against the ends of the 
ties. Equalizing boxes are also carried on the gondola 
section of the tool car and these can be quickly mounted 
for equalizing and shaping the shoulder ballast. The 
scarifiers are mounted on the front working arms of the 
ballast-maintenance car so that they can be in operation 
at the same time that other attachments are being used 
on the rear working arms of the machine. 

A more complete description of the auxiliary tool car 
appears in the July Railway Engineering and Main- 
tenance. 
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The children came in for a share of the fun when the 
New Haven ran a “Junior Show Train” into New York 





to see Gene Autry. Here the youngsters admire one of the 
members of the cast on board the train. 


Show Trains Produce a Profit 


For the 


Bwenty-nine “Broadway Show Trains” operated over a 
two-year period have produced an average gross revenue 
per special train-mile of $8.58 and a substantial net 
profit for the New Haven, after all direct expenses. 
Special “Broadway Show Trains” are operated from 
Springfield, Mass., and Hartford, Conn., to New York 
and return—a maximum distance of 134.3 miles one 
way. The revenue per special train-mile has varied from 
a low of $3.34 to a high of $18.07. In addition to produc- 
ing a substantial direct operating profit, these trains 
have been responsible for inestimable good will and 
publicity for the railroad. 

These show trains are operated into New York in con- 
nection with specific plays or musical shows. Theater 
tickets are sold by the railroad at selected local ticket 
offices together with special low-cost railroad tickets good 
only on the “Broadway Show Trains.” The railroad’s 
sole revenue is from the sale of railroad tickets; it re- 
ceives no commission or other compensation from the 
Broadway producer for handling theater tickets. The 
“Show Trains” are usually operated one Friday night 
a month from October through June. Tickets are on sale 
generally at Springfield, Hartford, New Britain, Meri- 
den, New Haven and Bridgeport, as well as a few other 
intermediate points—all large communities sufficiently 





ew Haven 


removed from New York to make regular theater at- 
tendance a little difficult without the benefit of specially 
scheduled train service. 

Fast schedules are set up for these “show trains.” They 
reach Grand Central Terminal, New York—a few blocks 
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iS HAVE “IT US "GIGI" THE NEXT SHOW-TRAIN... 
_Six featured members of the cast of Another hit Broacway comedy is on 
PAINT YOUR WaCJN will board our Show our schedule for the arch shovetrain 


Train at New Haven to ride with us to which will be on FRIDAY FVTING, March 1h, 

New York, so you can say hello to them to GIGI. 

on the way cown, watch for them to Tickets will be on sale tonorrow 

cone into your car and five them a nice morning. «as usual The New Haven Railroad 

hand for «iving up thejr afternoon to show-train tick-t offices will sell them 

be with us] at box-office prices to purchisers of 
MARIJANE "ARICLE, who plays the show-train tickets. Orchestra scats for 

part of "Elizabeth Woodling" in the SIG1, which is 1t th: Fulton Theatre, 

Show, made a nationvice tour as soloist $1.80 ane ye have plenty of good 

sith Sigmund Romberg's orchestra and at thet price. ‘ie were able to 

-has actec anc sung on the i y % verv few of the balcony scats 

sricec at £4.20, 43.60 and 

ome 39 











A mimeographed newspaper is produced by the traffic 
department and distributed to all passengers on the train. 
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A member of the cast from “I Know 
My Love” wearing her stage bridal costume. 






from the theater district—at 6:45 p.m., about 154 hours 
before curtain time. The return trip is scheduled to 
leave Grand Central about 45 minutes after the final 
curtain. The New Haven’s finest stainless steel coaches 
are used, and a recreation-grill car is operated in both 
directions. 

A “party atmosphere” is lent to the trip—both going 
and returning—by strolling musicians on the train. Top 
members of the cast of the play of the evening are in- 
vited to ride the trains and mingle with the passengers. 
More recently different manufacturers have been in- 
vited—and some have requested permission—to give 
souvenir products to ail passengers. To date, compli- 
mentary cigarettes, newspapers, corsages, magazines, 
cigarette holders and candy have been distributed. 

Selection of the plays and musicals which might be 
used for future “show trains” is made by the general 
passenger agent in New York and the publicity repre- 
sentative, working together. Their suggestions and recom- 
mendations—which necessarily must be limited to thea- 
ters willing to furnish sufficiently large blocks of tickets 
for railroad sale—are reviewed at a passenger traffic 
department staff meeting, and the final selection made. 
Selections are made three months in advance so that 
there will be ample time for proper preparation. 

Railroad tickets are sold at special low fares, built 
on a base rate of approximately 2.5 cents a mile, rounded 
off so that the point-to-point fares, including tax, will 
end in zero or five. 

The theater tickets are received on consignment about 
30 days in advance of the show date. Blocks of 800 or 
more tickets are obtained, depending upon theater capac- 
ity and traffic department estimates of probable sales. 
These tickets are invoiced by the passenger traffic de- 
partment to each of the local ticket offices handling 
show train tickets, with a copy of the invoice for the 
auditor. All unsold theater tickets are returned to the 
theater, together with remittance for tickets sold, three 
to five days before the performance date. 

The railroad requires that a railroad ticket be pur- 
chased with every theater ticket sold through its ticket 
offices. Commuters holding regular New York commu- 
tation tickets from show train stations are permitted to 
purchase theater tickets, but this practice is not en- 
couraged. 
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A number of manufacturers have taken advantage of the New Haven’s 
“Broadway Show Trains” to distribute product samples. 





So well known are these theater trains that little ad- 
vertising is necessary. “Flyers” are distributed about 
three weeks in advance at all stations where the tickets 
will be offered. Post card announcements are mailed to 
a list of 3,000 show train patrons one month in advance. 
Newspaper advertising is rarely used, though, occasion- 
ally, the theater involved will undertake some advertis- 
ing on its own. “Spot” radio announcements are used to 
introduce the newest Show Train. 

The original show train was operated on March 1, 
1949, for the play “Silver Whistle,” as a joint project 
by the New York Theatre Guild and the New Haven. 
Its instantaneous success led to successive endeavors 
which have all been successful, though in varying degrees. 

At first New York theaters were hesitant about coop- 
erating, on the grounds that these “Broadway Show 
Trains” were “too speculative.” Their continued success, 
however, has pretty much quelled this fear. Now the 
theaters are generally most anxious to cooperate. 

During the past two years special trains have been 
operated for such popular shows as “South Pacific,” 
“Call Me Madam,” “The King and I,” “Mr. Roberts,” 


“Two on the Aisle,” and “Guys and Dolls.” 
Serving Other Cities 


Several times a year some pre-Broadway premieres 
of plays and musical comedies come to New Haven for 
“trial runs” to test audience reaction. These trials have 
presented opportunities for the railroad to run show 
trains from Springfield and Hartford to New Haven. In 
general, this operation is about the same as that to New 
York—except that the trains are timed to avoid con- 
flict with the New York trains. 

It is the New Haven’s experience that not all shows— 
even including some very good shows—have sufficient 
mass drawing power to make the operation of “Broad- 
way Show Trains” economically feasible. In the course 
of its experience, the New Haven has learned to “feel 
out” those shows that will sell well in its show train 
territory and those that won't. 

In computing costs for these trains, the New Haven 
includes all direct train expenses——including the salaries 
and traveling expenses of the passenger representatives 
who accompany the trains. 
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SUPPLY TRADE 


(Continued from page 18) 





Company’s Norfolk, Va.. branch. Mr. 
Horne, who formerly was manager at 
Memphis, Tenn., joined Graybar in 
1933. W. J. Berry succeeds Mr. Horne 
at Memphis. 


Joseph H. Young has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the chairman of 
Poor & Co. Born in Salt Lake City 
in 1864, Mr. Young has been associated 
with 22 different railroads, nine of 
which he served as president. In 1927 





Joseph H. Young 


Mr. Young was named assistant to the 
president of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company and the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., in which capacity he 
served until his retirement on Decem- 


ber 13, 1951. 


C. J. Plisky has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of production 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
Before his new appointment, Mr. Plisky 
was vice-president in charge of the 





C. J. Plisky 


firm’s Unicel and Jahn Trailer divi- 
sions. He joined the company in 194] 
as a foreman in the machine shop of 
the armored tank division at the Hege- 
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wisch (Chicago), Ill., plant, becoming 
plant manager in 1947. 


OBITUARY 


William Luther Lewis, 68. presi- 
dent of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, died on June 28. A native of 
Wales, Mr. Lewis was brought to this 
country as a boy. He was elected vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer of 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool in 1930 and 
president in 1946. 


FINANCIAL 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Employees 
Stock Purchase Plan.—Division 4 of 
the I.C.C. has approved an Employees 
Stock Purchase Plan proposed by this 
road. The plan provides for issuance of 
up to 300,000 shares of C&O common, 
which employees can purchase on a de- 
ferred payment basis. C&O stockholders 
approved the plan at a June 18 meet- 
ing. Main purpose of the plan is to 
enable employees to purchase stock as 
an incentive and to encourage employee 
ownership of C&O shares (Railway 
Age, May 26, page 59). 





Long Island. — Reorganization. — 
The I.C.C. has decided to hold hearings 
on the LI reorganization plan submitted 
jointly by the Pennsylvania, the debtor 
and the American Contract & Trust Co. 
Date for the hearings was not set, and 
the commission said any party who de- 
sires to submit an alternate plan of re- 
organization for the LI may still do 
so. The commission’s Division 4 does 
not consider the Pennsylvania-sponsored 
reorganization plan “prima facie im- 
practicable,” as was argued by some 
opponents. 

Generally, this proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan provides for new series A first 
mortgage bonds, new first mortgage 
bonds of other series, new series A gen- 
eral mortgage bonds, new series A pre- 
ferred stock and new common stock. 
Fares on the LI would be removed from 
the jurisdiction of the New York State 
Public Service Commission, and the 
road would be excused from at least a 
portion of state, local and municipal 
taxes (Railway Age, November 26. 
1951, page 58). 

Walter S. Franklin, president of the 
Pennsylvania. described the decision of 
the commission as “constructive.” “The 
way is now open,” he added, “to pre- 
sent to the I.C.C. all the facts that must 
be considered to-insure a_ successful 
reorganization of the Long Island as a 
self-supporting private enterprise. The 
sooner such a reorganization is accom- 
plished the sooner the people of Long 
Island can expect railroad service that 
is adjusted satisfactorily to present con- 
ditions.” 


Mississippi Valley Barge Line- 
Central Barge Line. -—— Merger. — 


Merger of these two barge lines into a 
single company has been approved by 
the I.C.C. Surviving corporation will be 
the Mississippi Valley line, which will 
hold authority to conduct barge and 
towage operations along the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers and several of their 
tributaries. Central stockholders will re- 
ceive Valley stock in exchange for 
present holdings, and Valley will as- 
sume all liabilities of the Central line. 
(Railway Age, April 7, page 139) 


Southern Pacifie.—Stock Split.— 
Division 4 of the I.C.C. has approved 
this road’s application for authority to 
issue 4,527,315.0564 shares of new 
stock, for distribution among present 
stockholders on the basis of one new 
share for each share held. By effecting 
this two-for-one stock split, the road 
hopes to increase the number of its 
stockholders. (Railway Age, June 30. 
page 75). The reduction in market 
price which is expected to result from 
the split will create an opportunity 
for wider public ownership of the 
stock. 

A total of 4,388,453.0564 new shares 
will go to public holders of SP stock. 
The remaining 138,862 shares will be 
retained by the road for conversion 
purposes. 

The commission’s approval of the 
stock split is conditioned upon final 
approval of the plan by the road’s 
stockholders. A special meeting of the 
latter will be held August 5, at which 
holders of record as of June 30 will 
be entitled to vote on the plan. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 
LC.C. by: 

CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.—To 
assume liability for $1,500,000 of equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part 310 freight 
cars costing an estimated $1,875,000. 


Description Estimated © 
and Builder Unit Cost 
250 50-ton steel box cars .......... $5,778 


(Pullman-Standard ~ Car Manu- 
facturing Company) 

60 70-ton covered hopper cars ...... 7,175 

(Pullman-Standard) 

The certificates, dated August 15, would 
mature in 15 annual installments of $100,000 
each, beginning August 15, 1953. Subject to 
1.C.C. approval, they have been awarded to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., which submitted a bid of 
99.379 with interest at 314 per cent. 


Security Price Averages 


July Prev. Last 
16 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representa- 
tive railway stocks 63.65 63.58 51.00 
Average Price of 20 representa- 
tive railway bonds 93.66 93.73 91.59 


Dividends Declared 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—pre- 
ferred, $1.25, quarterly; common, $1, both pay- 
able September 30 to holders of record Sep- 


tember 12. 
LOUISVILLE, HENDERSON & ST. LOUIS.—5% 


non-cumulative preferred, $2.50, semiannual, 
payable August 15 to holders of record August 


a 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—$25, semiannual, pay- 
able July 31 to holders of record July 11. 
NORTHERN OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.—$1.50, 
quarterly, payable July 31 to holders of record 


July 17. 
SARATOGA & SCHENECTADY.—$2.50, payable 
July 15 to holders of record July 1. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Short Line Association 
Meets October 2 and 3 


The 39th annual meeting of the 
American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation will be held at the St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, October 2 and 3, 
with the following program: 





1. Calling of meeting to order 

2. Roll call of member roads 

3. Reading of minutes of last meeting 

4. Address by Francis A. O’Neill, Jr., National 
Mediation Board 

5. Reports of election of board of directors and 


officers 
6. Address by Robert L. Glenn, deputy director, 
Railroad Equipment Division, National 
Production Authority 
7. Reports of officers— 
a. President (including board of directors) 
b. Secretary-treasurer 
c. Vice-president and general counsel 
d. Traffic managers — Eastern, Southern, 
Western 
8. Address by William J. Patterson, Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
9. Reports of standing committees: 
a. Accounting 
b. Car service 
c. Legislative 
d. Mechanical 
e. Operating 
f. Traffic 
g. Railway mail pay & express 
h. Freight claim rules and prevention 
10. Address by Frank C. Squire, member, Rail- 
road Retirement Board 
11. Adoption by members of legislative policies 
12. Address by Kenneth L. Vore, director, Mili- 
tary Transport Service, Department of 
Defense 
13. Address by James K. Knudson, administrator. 
Defense Transport Administration 
14. New business. 
Frederic B. Whitman, president of 
the Western Pacific. will address the 


luncheon session on October 2. 


CAR SERVICE 





L.C.C. Service Order No. 888, effec- 
tive from July 7 until October 31 un- 
less otherwise modified, establishes 
minimum loading requirements for car- 
load transfer freight. It stipulates that 
no railroad shall permit carload ship- 
ments in box cars to be stopped-off in 
transit to partially unload, under tariffs 
providing for transfer of lading to an- 
other car, unless the amount of freight 
destined to the stop-off point equals or 
exceeds 15,000 Ib. for each car. 

Three I.C.C. service orders which re- 
quired “heavy loading” of grain and 
grain products, lumber and lumber 
products, and canned goods and food- 
stuffs, were vacated, effective at 11:59 
p.m. July 15. The orders, respectively, 
were No. 874, No. 876 and No. 878; 
and the vacating orders were Nos. 
874-A, 876-A, and 878-B. 

The I.C.C. has again set back expira- 
tion dates of four service orders which 
it issued last month to meet conditions 
arising as a result of the strike in the 
steel industry. The new expiration date 
is 11:59 p.m. July 31 for three of the 
orders. Two of these are Nos. 884 and 
885, which provide permit systems 
whereby railroads can get authority to 
load cars with ex-lake iron ore and im- 
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port coal, holding such cars free of 
demurrage. The third is No. 886, which 
suspends Agent L. C. Schuldt’s demur- 
rage tariff insofar as it applies to lake 
cargo coal. The fourth extension was 
effected by issuance of No. 865-E, which 
suspended, from 7 a.m. July 16 until 
7 am. August 1, the provisions of No. 
865, that impose penalty demurrage 
charges on gondolas and flat cars. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 873 has 
been modified by Amendment No. 3, 
which set back the expiration date from 
July 15 to January 15, 1953. The order 
makes Richard H. Lambertson the com- 
mission agent with authority to control 
movements of tank cars. 

The Car Service Division, A-A.R., has 
further modified Special Car Order No. 
85, which was issued to expedite the 
return home of plain box cars (XM 
type) owned by western roads. The 
latest modification, embodied in Supple- 
ment No. 3 to the order, deletes four 
roads, thus leaving the order applicable 
to box cars owned by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago & 
North Western (including Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha); Great 
Northern; Minneapolis & St. Louis; 
Northern Pacific; and Soo Line. 

The Car Service Division, A.A.R., has 
cancelled Special Car Order No. 84, 
effective July 15. The order had _ re- 
stricted use of ventilated box cars 
owned by southeastern roads. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Felix S. Hales, vice-president—op- 
eration of the NickeL PLATE, has been 
appointed executive vice-president, 
effective August 1. He will be succeeded 
by J. C. Wallace, general manager. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 





George S. Cowie, assistant treasur- 
er of the CANADIAN NATIONAL, has been 
appointed treasurer of the CNR sys- 
tem. 


Edward W. Bourne has resigned 
as counsel for the Lone IsLAND TRANSIT 
Autnority and has been succeeded by 
William W. Golub, who is associated 
with the firm of Shearman & Sterling & 
Wright, New York. With General Boy- 
kin C. Wright, he served as counsel 
for General William H. Draper, Jr., 
during the time that Gen. Draper was 
trustee of the Long Island. Mr. Golub 
has for many years specialized in re- 
organization cases, particularly of pub- 
lic utilities. 


Alvin Babe and Harold F. Kraft, 
assistants to the comptroller of the 
PENNSYLVANIA at Philadelphia, have 
been promoted to assistant comptrol- 
lers. Walter P. Wiegand, chief ac- 


countant, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to comptroller. William B. 
Johnson, assistant to general counsel, 
has been named assistant general coun- 
sel. Paul V. Miller, assistant general 
solicitor, has been advanced to assistant 
general counsel. 


Richard E. Keefer, whose appoint- 
ment as secretary of the Finance, Ac- 
counting, Taxation and Valuation De- 
partment of the AssocIATION OF AMER- 
IcAN RAILROADS was announced in 
Railway Age July 14, page 88, was 
born in Washington, D.C., February 
23. 1910. He was educated in Wash- 
ington—in public schools and at Ben- 
jamin Franklin University, from which 
he was graduated with a B.C.S. de- 
gree. Mr. Keefer entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1928 as a stenographer with 
the former Railway Accounting Officers 
Association. He became secretary to 
the vice-president and comptroller of 
the Railroad Credit Coorporation in 
1932; and he was employed jointly by 
the R.C.C. and the A.A.R. during the 
1934-1936 period, his service for the 
A.A.R. having included the secretary- 
ship of the association’s Joint Com- 
mittee of Traffic Executives and Ac- 
counting Officers. Mr. Keefer was next 
on a full-time basis with the A.A.R.. 





R. E. Keefer 


serving for about a year as assistant to 
the secretary of the Finance, Account- 
ing Taxation and Valuation Depart- 
ment. In April 1937, he returned to 
R.C.C. to serve the corporation’s as- 
sistant comptroller and assistant secre- 
tary until July 1943, when he became 
comptroller and assistant secretary. Mr. 
Keefer remained in those positions until 
R.C.C.’s liquidation in 1948—except for 
the period from May 1944, until Jan- 
uary 1946, when he was in the Army. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Keefer had reentered 
the service of the A.A.R. in January 
1947 as assistant to the secretary of the 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Val- 
uation Department. He was subsequent- 
ly appointed office manager for the 
department, a position which he held 
until his appointment as secretary. He 
will serve also as secretary of the 
Accounting and Treasury divisions of 


the A.A.R. 
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Claude H. Maugham, assistant 
auditor of passenger receipts of the 
CANADIAN Paciric at Montreal, has 
been appointed auditor of passenger 
receipts, succeeding Charles F. Gard- 
ner, who retired on July 1, after 47 
years of service. A. D. Gilchrist, chief 
clerk for the department, succeeds Mr. 
Maugham. Mr. Gardner entered service 
with the CPR as a timekeeper at Glen 
vards, Montreal, transferring a year 
later to the office of the auditor of pas- 
senger receipts. He became auditor of 
passenger receipts in May 1948, after 
working his way up through the posi- 
tions of chief clerk and assistant audi- 
tor in that department. 

M. Maugham has spent his entire 
railway career in Montreal in the office 
of the auditor of passenger receipts. 
He joined the CPR in 1920 and became 
accountant in 1937. He was named 
chief clerk in 1946 and assistant aud- 
itor in 1948. 


F. E. Chesebrough has been ap- 
pointed auditor of revenue of the DELA- 
waArE & Hupson at Albany, N.Y., suc- 
ceeding H. A. Ostiguy, who has re- 
tired at his own request after 36 years 
of service. 


F. J. Whittaker, tax commissioner 
for the department of natural resources 
of the Canapian Paciric at Calgary, 
Alta., has retired on pension after 52 
years of service with the CPR. 


Carl D. Forth has been appointed 
general attorney for the Cuicaco & 
ILt1no1is MIDLAND, succeeding Walter 
M. Provine, retired. 


Homer W. Davis, general attorney 
for the SaAnTA FE at Chicago, has re- 
tired after more than 43 years of 
service. 


As reported in Railway Age July 7, 
page 162, T. C. Richards has been 
elected treasurer and A. C. Sherwood 
has been elected secretary of the UNIoN 
Paciric at New York. Mr. Richards 
was born in Brooklyn, N.Y.. on Febru- 
ary 12, 1887, and entered railroad serv- 
ice on July 1, 1907, as a clerk with the 
UP, subsequently becoming assistant 
treasurer. 

Mr. Sherwood was born at Paterson, 
N.J.. on August 5, 1892, and entered 
railroad service on December 1, 1908, 
with the UP at New York. 


Perey S. Hinckley, freight claim 
agent of the Boston & Marne, has re- 
tired after 46 years of service, and has 
been succeeded by Charles E. Car- 
roll, acting freight claim agent. 


J. C. Manson, freight claim agent 
of the CanapiANn Paciric at Calgary, 
Alta., has been transferred to Van- 
couver, B.C... succeeding Durham 
Palmer, who died on June 29. D. H. 
Brand, chief clerk in the freight 
claims department at Calgary, succeeds 
Mr. Manson. 
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OPERATING 
C. S. Hulbert has been appointed 


trainmaster of the Toledo division of 
the New York CENTRAL at Elkhart, 
Ind. 


W. P. Moffat, assistant transporta- 
tion engineer of the CANADIAN NATION- 
AL, has been appointed transportation 
engineer, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal. succeeding P. L. Mathewson, 
transferred, 


M. B. Phipps, general superin- 
tendent of the NicKEL PLATE at Belle- 
vue, Ohio, has been appointed general 
manager at Cleveland, effective August 
1, and will be succeeded by G. R. 
Bowman, assistant general superin- 
tendent at Bellevue. 


George H. Emery, chief engineer 
of the marine department of the Le- 
HIGH VALLEY, has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent, succeeding Charles 
N. Moore, who has retired after 45 
years of service. 


Grant S. Allen, assistant to super- 
intendent of transportation of the 
WesTERN Paciric at San Francisco, has 
been promoted to superintendent of 
transportation there, to succeed E. T. 
Gallagher, who has retired. 

Mr Allen worked for several other 
railroads before joining the WP as a 
brakeman in 1934. He advanced 
through positions of dispatcher. night 





Grant S. Allen 


chief dispatcher, chief dispatcher, as- 
sistant trainmaster and trainmaster, be- 
fore becoming assistant to superinten- 
dent of transportation in 1951. 

Mr. Gallagher began his career with 
the WP in 1911 as a telegrapher. He 
came up through the operations de- 
partments to become dispatcher, chief 
dispatcher to the superintendent. and 
ultimately. superintendent of transpor- 
tation. 


W. F. Mitchell, acting superintend- 
ent of terminals for the St. Louts-San 
Francisco at St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of terminals at 
that point. 


John H. Hammond, trainmaster of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie district of 
the NickeL PLate, has been appointed 
terminal superintendent at Chicago, 
succeeding H. P. Thinnes, promoted. 
A. J. Snyder, assistant trainmaster of 
the Cleveland division, has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Peoria divi- 
sion. J. W. Schaney, assistant train- 
master of the W&LE district, has been 





John H. Hammond 


promoted to trainmaster of the district, 
with headquarters at Brewster. Ohio. 
Mr. Hammond started his railway 
career with the W&LE, now part of the 
Nickel Plate, in 1922 as chief clerk to 
roadmaster. He later was car distribu- 
tor, agent and yardmaster. In 1940 he 
was appointed assistant trainmaster, 
and three years later became trainmas- 
ter. Since 1947 he has been trainmaster 
for both the Cleveland and Toledo divi- 


sions. 


As reported in Railway Age June 30, 
William A. Shea has been appointed 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
division of the New YorK CENTRAL at 
Jersey Shore, Pa. Mr. Shea was born at 
Buffalo, N.Y.. in 1902. and was first 


employed by the NYC in the engineer- 
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ing department in 1918, rising from 
chainman to assistant engineer. In 1942 
he was transferred to the operating de- 
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SCENE: WYodel 10 AUTOMATIC SIGNAL IN ACTION 


Unseen—the safety record established by Model 


Unseen—by the impatient motorist—is an on- 
rushing second*train, concealed by the first. But 
there’s no danger here of a dreaded ‘‘second train placed in operation at busy crossings, and not a single 


10’s: Since 1936, thousands of these signals have been 


accident.’’ Model 10’s flashing lights will continue to accident has ever occurred as a result of operation failure. 
operate, and the barrier arm will remain down until 


both trains have cleared the crossing. Unseen—the considerable dollar-and-cents econ- 


omies effected by Model 10 protection. The low 


Unseen—something that can’t be illustrated: Model cost of Model 10 installation, operation, and main- 
10 dependability. Model 10’s operate unfailingly, even tenance is written in the records of a hundred railroads. 
when temperatures are extremely high or low... and 
regardless of snow or sleet. Moreover, Model 10’s (ee 
are on the job 24 hours a day—never go ‘‘off duty.” about Model 10 safety and 

economy. Write for 748-RA7. 





WESTERN RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 
2428 SOUTH ASHUAND AVENUE. CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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partment as assistant trainmaster, be- 
coming trainmaster at Watertown, N.Y., 
in 1944, and at Buffalo in 1946. On 
March 1, 1950, he was named assistant 
superintendent at Albany. 


Hugh L. Smith and P. B. Seals 
have been appointed trainmasters of 
the Gutr, MosiLe & Onto at Birming- 
ham, Miss., and Artesia, respectively. 


Arthur F. McSweeney, whose ap- 
pointment to the newly created posi- 
tion of assistant chief of freight trans- 
portation of the PENNSYLVANIA was 
noted in Railway Age July 7, page 
164, was born in San Francisco, March 
28, 1892. Mr. McSweeney’s entire rail- 
road career has been spent in the oper- 
ating department of the PRR; he en- 
tered the employ of that road in 1911. 
After serving in various capacities, he 
‘became superintendent of freight trans- 
portation of the Western region at Chi- 
cago; in 1943 he was appointed super- 
intendent of car service at Philadel- 
phia; and in 1950 became acting chief 
of freight transportation during the ab- 
sence of Brig. Gen. A. F. McIntyre. In 
his new position Mr. McSweeney will 
assist in matters involving operations 
in the road’s freight terminals, in co- 
ordinating operations through and be- 
tween terminals, and in improving serv- 
ice to shippers. Another objective is to 





Arthur F. McSweeney 


expedite exchange of business between 
terminals and to evolve more efficient 
and economical methods of transporta- 
tion. 


A. D. Peters, assistant general man- 
ager of the New York, Cuicaco & St. 
Louis (NickeL Pate) at Cleveland, 
retired on July 1, after 46 years of 
railroad service, including 41 years 
with the Nickel Plate. H. P. Thinnes, 
terminal superintendent at Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant to general 
manager at Cleveland. Mr. Peters 
was born on November 19, 1879, at 
Springport, Mich., and received a de- 
gree in civil engineering from Michigan 
State College. He began his railroad 
career in 1906 as a draftsman with the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now 
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part of the New York Central system) 
at Cleveland and later became real es- 
tate agent for that road. He joined the 
Lake Erie & Western (now part of the 
Nickel Plate system) in 1911 as land 
agent at Indianapolis. Since 1916 he 
has served in supervisory capacities. 
First he was superintendent at Lima, 
Ohio, transferring to Chicago in 1924 
and to Fort Wayne in 1932. From 1936 
to 1944 he was general superintendent 
at Cleveland and in May 1944 he was 
promoted to assistant general manager. 


As reported in Railway Age June 30, 
page 82, Stephen T. Keiley has been 
appointed superintendent of the St. 
Lawrence, Ottawa and Adirondack divi- 
sions of the New York CENTRAL at 
Watertown, N.Y. He succeeds Harry 
G. Farnham, who is on inactive status 





Eel 


Stephen T. Keiley 


because of ill health. Mr. Keiley was 
born in Yonkers, N.Y., on December 
29, 1906, and attended New York Uni- 
versity night school (B.S. in Finance 
and Transportation 1947). He was first 
employed by the NYC in 1924 as chair- 
man in the engineering department at 
New York and, after a series of pro- 
motions, was transferred to the oper- 
ating department in 1940 as a special 
agent. In 194] he was appointed train- 
master at Norwood, N.Y., transferring 
to New York three years later. Mr. 
Keiley was promoted to assistant to 
general manager at Syracuse in 1948, 
transportation assistant to the vice- 
president at New York in January 
1949, and assistant to the manager of 
Grand Central Terminal in New York 


later in 1949, 


Robert W. Hopkins, transportation 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
Union Paciric, has been appointed 
terminal superintendent at Denver, suc- 
ceeding C. E. Breternitz, who has 
been appointed vice-president (oper- 
ations) of the KANsAs City TERMINAL. 


R. C. Bryant, general manager of 
the Frisco Transportation Company, a 
subsidiary of the St. Louts-SaAn FRran- 
cisco, has been appointed supervisor 
of motor transportation for the Frisco, 
and will continue as general manager 


of the F.T.C. His headquarters are at 
Springfield, Mo. He succeeds W. L. 
English, who retires as vice-president 
of the F.T.C. and supervisor of motor 
transportation for the Frisco. 


Len Mayrisch, manager of freight 
protection, merchandise and __ station 
service of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC, at 
San Francisco, has been promoted to 
assistant to general manager at that 
point. He is succeeded by Philip M. 
Chaimoy, office manager in the office 
of vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, and general manager. 


TRAFFIC 


W. O. Poteat has been appointed 
general agent of the CLINCHFIELD at 
Johnson City, Tenn. The position of 
commercial agent there, formerly held 


by Mr. Poteat, has been abolished. 


Herbert P. Horne has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the WaBAsH 
at Boston, succeeding C. B. Hoxie, 
who has retired after more than 46 
years of railroad service. 


E. Ralph Chapin has been ap- 
pointed district freight and passenger 
agent of the SouTHERN at Dallas, Tex., 
succeeding George F. Kay, deceased. 


Kenneth C. Miller, general indus- 
irial and agricultural agent of the 
SPOKANE, PorTLAND & SEATTLE at Port- 
land, Ore., has retired after 23 years of 
service. 


As Railway Age reported on June 30, 
J. T. Hellmann. general western pas- 
senger agent for the SOUTHERN at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent, succeeding W. C. Spen- 
cer, who retired. 

Mr. Hellman entered the service of 
the Southern as a ticket seller in 1913, 
and, subsequently to 1927, served as 
assistant city ticket agent, city passen- 
ger agent and traveling passenger 
agent. He then held several other posi- 
tions in the passenger traffic depart- 
ment before being promoted to general 
western passenger agent in 1938. 

Mr. Spencer entered the employ of 
the Southern in 1901 as a clerk, and 
continued service in the passenger traf- 
fic department until 1918. At that time 
he was appointed passenger traffic 
representative and was promoted to 
district passenger agent in 1920. He 
became division passenger agent in 
1929, subsequently serving as district 
passenger agent and assistant general 
passenger agent, being appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent in 1944, 


Otto Kopp, western freight traffic 
manager of the NoRTHERN PACcIFIC at 
Seattle, has been appointed general 
freight traffic manager in charge of 
sales and service, a newly created posi- 
tion, at St. Paul. R. D. Bone, general 
agent in the freight department at 
Seattle. succeeds Mr. Kopp there, as 
western freight traffic manager in 
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Pittsburgh’s Hot-Spray 


CARHIDE 


The Two-in-one Freight Car Paint! 


Provides twice as much paint in one application... Increases paint 
shop capacity... Keeps equipment on the haul for more pay hours 


poster get more pay hours from 
your freight rolling stock when 
you paint them with Pittsburgh’s 
Hot-Spray CARHIDE. This latest 
development in famous CARHIDE 
railway finishes provides the 
equivalent of two coats of paint 
applied cold with a single applica- 


tion .. . puts Cars into service more 


quickly . . . keeps them looking 


better longer. 


@ In Hot-Spray CARHIDE, heat is 
used in place of conventional thin- 
ners to adjust viscosity to weather 
and temperature conditions. No 
matter when you paint, this new 
type of coating goes on more uni- 
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formly, has better adhesion, dries 
quickly to a higher gloss, and 
gives you tougher, longer-lasting 
protection. 

@ Hot-Spray CARHIDE can be ap- 
plied with approximately half the 
usual air pressure. This reduces 
the amount of “fog” in the paint 
shop—more of the solid material 
reaches the surface being painted. 
There is less paint sag—more paint 
is applied with less labor. As there 
is much less thinner to evaporate 
from the paint, imperfections from 
shrinkage are greatly decreased. 


@ Refinishing is speeded as half 
the time needed to apply two coats, 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


BRUSHES 2 
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CHEMICALS 


as well as drying time between 
coats, is eliminated. Shop capacity 
is practically doubled without in- 
creasing space, manpower or 
equipment. 


@ We'll be glad to give you fur- 
ther details about this new labor- 
saving freight car paint. A wire, 
phone call or letter from you may 
save time and money in your shop, 
traffic and operating departments. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Indus- 
trial Paint Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. Factories: 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; Springdale, 
Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Houston, Texas; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Portland, Ore. Ditzler Color 
Div., Detroit, Michigan. The Thresher Paint 
& Varnish Co., Dayton, Ohio. Forbes Finishes 
Division, Cleveland, Ohio. M. B. Suydam 
Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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charge of service and sales. E. M. 
Stevenson, foreign freight agent at 
Seattle, succeeds Mr. Bone. Mr. Steven- 
son’s successor is C. H. Pickrell, 
traveling freight and passenger agent 
at Seattle. 

Mr. Kopp entered the service of the 
railroad in 1923 at Duluth, Minn. He 
was subsequently traveling freight 
agent in Minnesota and North Dakota, 
and assistant general freight agent at 
St. Paul, before returning to Duluth in 





Otto Kopp 


1939 as assistant general freight agent. 
In 1942 Mr. Kopp went to Seattle, as 
general freight agent, and in 1947 was 
promoted to western freight traffic man- 
ager there. 

Mr. Bone, who has been with the NP 
since 1922, was city freight agent and 
soliciting freight agent at Seattle, and 
district freight and passenger agent at 
Aberdeen, Wash., prior to his appoint- 
ment as general] agent, freight depart- 
ment, in 1947. 


As reported in Railway Age June 30, 
A. W. Morgan has been appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the 
New York CENTRAL at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Leroy Blue, retired. J. R. 
Tascik, assistant to the freight traffic 
manager, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Morgan as general freight agent 
at Chicago. Mr. Morgan entered NYC 
service as a messenger in 1907. In 1928 
he was appointed general agent and 
served at Houston, Tex., and Mil- 
waukee, Wis. In 1937 he was named 
general freight agent for the Indiana 
Harbor Belt at Chicago, and in 1948 
became general coal freight agent for 
the NYC, also at Chicago. 

He was appointed general freight 
agent in 1949. 

Mr. Blue started as a clerk in 1905, 
and subsequently held positions as gen- 
eral agent and division freight agent, 
becoming assistant general freight 
agent at Toledo in 1927, and transfer- 
ring to Chicago in 1928. He was later 
general freight agent for the IHB and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and in 
1941 was appointed to the same posi- 
tion with the NYC. He became assistant 
freight trafic manager in 1948. 


Mr. Tascik started as a yard clerk 
in 1917. Since 1920 he has been associ- 
ated with freight rate, I.C.C. and state 
regulatory work for the NYC. He has 
been assistant to the freight traffic 
manager for the past year. 


Charles S. Gregory, Jr., division 
freight agent for the GuLF, MosiLe & 
Onto at Birmingham, Ala., has been 
appointed division freight traffic man- 
ager at the same point, succeeding the 
late C. H. Dege. J. E. Mowery, com- 
mercial agent, succeeds Mr. Gregory 
at Birmingham. 


J. P. Donovan, traffic representa- 
tive for the Texas & Paciric at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed foreign 
freight agent at New Orleans. 


Thomas G. Lynch, assistant to 
president of the PrlepmMont & NoRTHERN 
and the DurHAM & SouTHERN, has been 
appointed director of industrial devel- 
opment and public relations. His new 
duties in the field of industrial develop- 
ment are in addition to those which he 
previously performed in public rela- 
tions and advertising, and he will also 
continue as editor of the railroads’ em- 
ployee publication, “Semaphore.” 


C. H. Pistor, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Texas & Paciric 
at Dallas, Tex., has been promoted to 
freight trafic manager, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding E. L. Bill- 
ingsley, who has retired after some 
45 years of service with the railroad. 
F. J. Loughlin, general freight agent 
at New Orleans, has been appointed 
freight traffic manager at that point. 
B. V. Reynolds, assistant general 
freight agent at Dallas. has been ad- 
vanced to general freight agent, with 





C. H. Pistor 


the same headquarters, and C. E. 
Willis, chief clerk to freight traffic 
manager, has been promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent to succeed 
Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Pistor received the degree of 
LL.B. from Benton College of Law in 
1925, after beginning his railroad 
career with the Mobile & Ohio (now 





Gulf, Mobile & Ohio) in 1917 as sec- 
retary to general freight agent. In 1928 
he went with the T&P as clerk in the 
trafic department. and advanced 
through various positions until 1947, 
when he was appointed general freight 
agent. Mr. Pistor was promoted to as- 
sistant freight trafic manager in 1948. 

Mr. Billingsley began his railroad 
career in 1902 as a clerk in the ac- 
counting department of T&P at Dallas. 
After serving from 1915 to 1920 with 
the Railroad Commission of Texas at 
Austin, he reentered the service of the 
T&P, advancing through various posi- 
tions until 1945, when he was made 
general freight agent. Mr. Billingsley 
was appointed assistant freight traffic 
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manager in 1947 and a year later was 
promoted to freight traffic manager. 

Mr. Loughlin began his service with 
the T&P in 1912. He was appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent at New 
Orleans in 1933, and was advanced to 
general freight agent in 1947. 

Mr. Reynolds joined the T&P in 
1930 as assistant division clerk at 
Dallas. 

He later served as chief division 
clerk, and in 1944 was promoted to 
assistant general freight agent. 


William V. Hardie, traffic consult- 
ant for the St. Louts-SANn FRANCISCO, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., 
retired on July 1. 


Ray J. Blunck, traveling agent of 
the MinneaApotis & Sr. Louis at St. 
Louis, has been promoted to general 
agent at Dallas, Tex., succeeding Mer- 
win R. Peake, deceased. 


F. E. Kriebel, foreign freight agent 
of the SouTHERN Paciric at New York, 
has been appointed assistant to freight 
trafic manager there, succeeding G. E. 
Miller, promoted. L. F. Andreas suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kriebel. 


Roy Blackburn, general agent of 
the Missourt-KAnsAs-TEXxAs at El Paso, 
Tex., has been appointed division 
freight and passenger agent at Deni- 
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DIESEL SWITCHERS 


Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railway Company 


IRDLING Chicago’s vast Metropolitan area, the Elgin, 

Joliet and Eastern Railway connects with all lines enter- 

ing this great Railway Capital of America. On Chicago’s 

South Side, it serves one of the largest and most concentrated 
industrial sections in the world. 


Contributing to the efficiency of the E. J. & E. Ry. in this 
big and busy operation is the low-cost, reliable service deliv- 
ered by diesel switchers. In 92 units, STANDARD HD Oil is 
delivering clean, effective lubrication. Used for 10 years on 
the E. J. & E. operation, STANDARD HD has given ample evi- 
dence of its ability to help keep maintenance costs low, 
availability high. 

STANDARD HD Oil is now used by over 70 railroads. Make 
this acceptance your basis for investigating the benefits of- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (| STANDARD 


Eastern Railway use... 









fered by this superior heavy-duty lubricant. A Standard Oil 
Railway Department representative through his extensive 
experience stands ready to help you obtain more effective 
lubrication. For his services, write: Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


» 





(Indiana) 














At 
Hotel 
Cleveland 


you'll enjoy | 

friendly, attentive service... | 

delicious food... | 

quiet, sleep-inviting rooms... 

a sincere and hearty welcome. 
* 

You'll be only a step 

(through covered passage) 

to Union Terminal trains 

and garage, and convenient 

to anywhere youll want 

to go in Cleveland. 














Haale 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Other Affiliated Sonnabend Hotels 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Ritz Tower Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON 
The Somerset RESORTS 
The Puritan Whitehall, Palm Beach, Fila. 
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son, Tex., succeeding T. H. Scales, 
deceased. W. D. Dennis succeeds Mr. 
Blackburn as general agent at El Paso. 


G. A. Hobbs, European passenger 
manager of the CANADIAN PACIFIC at 
London, England, has retired on pen- 
sion, and has been succeeded by E. 
S. Spackman, general passenger 
agent at London. P. K. Reynolds, as- 
sistant general passenger agent there, 
succeeds Mr. Spackman. 


A. Carleton Hancock, general 
agent of the St. Louts-SAN FRANCISCO 
at Greenville, S/C., has been transferred 
to Charlotte, N.C., succeeding the late 
E. B. Clotfelter. James M. Crites, 
general agent at Fort Worth, Tex., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hancock at Greenville. 


MECHANICAL 


The position of acting superintendent 
motive power of the SOUTHERN at Char- 
lotte, N. C., was abolished, effective 
June 17. 


Clay M. Lewis, Jr., chief chemist 
for the Missourt-KANsAs-TEXxAs at Par- 
sons, Kan., has been named engineer 
of tests at the same point. Earl V Sei- 
fert, car and locomotive draftsman, 
has been appointed to the newly 
created position of assistant engineer of 
tests. 


R. C. Johnston, assistant master 
mechanic on the PENNSYLVANIA at Pit- 
cairn, Pa., has been promoted to master 
mechanic at Chicago, succeeding T. J. 
Sheridan. 


PURCHASES &STORES 


J. K. McCann, district storekeeper 
for the BurLINGTON at Havelock, Neb.. 
has been appointed assistant general 
storekeeper at Chicago, succeeding R. 
A. Schuff, who has been named gen- 
eral storekeeper. W. F. Myers, chief 
lumber inspector, succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Cann. W. R. Rieke, district store- 
keeper at West Burlington, Iowa, has 
been appointed to suceed Mr. Meyers. 
R. E. Begitske, general storekeeper 
for the Fort WortH & DENVER at 
Childress, Tex., succeeds Mr. Rieke. 
D. O. Nash succeeds Mr. Begitske. 
J. J. Jirousek, acting district store- 
keeper at Havelock, returns to his 
former position of district storekeeper 
at Lincoln, Neb. W. E. Bird, acting 
district storekeeper at Lincoln, returns 
to his former position of assistant dis- 
trict storekeeper at Havelock. 

Mr. McCann was born at Carrollton, 
Mo., and entered the service of the 
Burlington in 1919 as a_ machinist 
helper at Havelock. He subsequently 
advanced through a number of minor 
positions until November 1940, when he 
was made inspector of stores at Chi- 
cago. A month later he was promoted 


to district storekeeper at Denver, sub- 
sequently being transferred to Have- 
lock. 


E. Bartos, general traveling store- 
keeper for the Santa FE at Topeka, 
Kan., has been appointed division store- 
keeper at Chicago, succeeding H. H. 
Higgie, who has retired. A. V. Soren- 
son, division storekeeper at Clovis, 
N.M., succeeds Mr. Bartos. J. F. 
Dooley, division storekeeper at Wins- 
low, Ariz., has been transferred to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sorenson. F. R. Ames, di- 
vision storekeeper at Slaton, Tex., has 
been transferred to Winslow, and W. 
F. Lawler, order clerk at Albuquer- 
que. N. M., replaces Mr. Ames at 
Slaton. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Lyle Bristow, assistant division en- 
gineer of the CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, 
Cuicaco & St. Louis (NEw York CEn- 
TRAL) at Springfield, Ohio, has been 
appointed division engineer of the 
Illinois division at Mattoon, IIl., suc- 
ceeding E. A. Humphreys, who has 


retired after 39 years of service. 


Robert Craig Steele, who was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of signals 
of the CANADIAN Pactiric, at Montreal, 
on May 1 of this year, has been ad- 
vanced to system engineer of signals, 
succeeding the late Eldred S. Taylor. 
Mr. Steele is a native of Stevensville. 
Ont., and was for some time with the 
New York Central. He was assistant 





Robert C. Steele 


signal engineer of the Grand Central 
Terminal and the Electric, Harlem and 
Putnam divisions of that road at the 
time of his appointment as assistant 
engineer of signals of the CPR. 


F. B. Manning, division engineer 
of the Pere Marquette district of the 
CHESAPEAKE & Onto, at Detroit, has 
been promoted to acting engineer 
bridges and structures, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding O. E. Hager, 
who becomes assistant engineer at De- 
troit, at his own request because of 
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his health. R. T. Guest has been ap- 
pointed acting division engineer to suc- 
ceed Mr. Manning. D. Patterson has 
been appointed assistant engineer 
bridges at Detroit, suceeeding L. A. 
Olson, assigned to other duties. 


R. O. Stewart, assistant chief engi- 
neer, construction, of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL, has been appointed chief 
engineer of operation (system), with 
headquarters as before at Montreal, 
succeeding Barton Wheelwright, 
whose retirement was reported in Rail- 
way Age July 7, page 166. Mr. Stewart 
was born at Lindsay, Ont., on May 19, 
1889, and attended the University of 
Toronto (B.Sc. in C.E. 1911). He be- 


gan his career with the Dominion 
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Bridge Company, entering railroad 
service in 1913 as assistant bridge en- 
gineer with the Canadian Government 
Railways (now CNR) at Moncton, 
N. B. In 1921 he was appointed as- 
sistant engineer of bridge standards at 
Toronto and two years later transferred 
to Montreal. Mr. Stewart was named 
engineer of bridge standards in 1931, 
assistant structural engineer in 1932, 
assistant engineer of bridges later in 
1932, engineer of bridges in May 1942 
and assistant chief engineer, construc- 
tion, at Montreal in May 195]. 


SPECIAL 


As reported in Railway Age May 26. 
page 65, William V. McCarthy has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager—personnel of the New York CEn- 
TRAL at Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. McCarthy 
was born at Syracuse on May 12, 1892, 
and entered the service of the NYC as 
a clerk in the superintendent’s office at 
Syracuse in 1909. He became chief 
clerk at nearby DeWitt yard in 1915 
and was appointed trainmaster on the 
Adirondack division in 1930, transfer- 
ring to the Mohawk division in 1936. 
In 1942 he was named assistant super- 
visor of schedules at Syracuse and in 
December 1947 became assistant to the 
general] manager at Syracuse. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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---last as long as 
the rails themselves 


Blaw-Knox Crossings, made of electro- 
forged steel, stand up under poundings of 
heavy traffic... provide the answer to 
high cost crossing maintenance. They 
encourage public goodwill because they 
are permanently smooth, always safe. Note 
twisted cross bars for better tire traction. 


The open mesh construction of Blaw-Knox 
Crossings promotes perfect drainage and 
ventilation ... preserves life of ties... 
cuts track maintenance at crossings. Sec- 
tions can be easily lifted by two men for 
tamping tracks, renewing ties and clean- 
ing ballast. Installation can be made on 
any Curve or tangent. 

For information on railroad applications 
for Blaw-Knox Self-Cleaning Grating, 
write for Bulletin 2395. 


The Foremost Crossing for 


@ LONG LIFE 
@ LOW MAINTENANCE 
@ VEHICLE SAFETY 


é ELIMINATION OF 
PUMPING 
BLAW-KNOX RUNNING 
BOARDS AND STEPS—feature 
twisted cross bars electroforged 
to serrated bearing bars...assure 
safe footing under all conditions. 


Running Boards available for 
roofed cars and tank cars. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR BLAW-KNOX GRATING 
FOR RAILROAD CROSSINGS: 


East of the Mississippi—Russell Steel Products Company 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


17th & Wisconsin Streets, San Francisco 10, California 


Railway Equipment and Grating Department 


B LAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 


2044 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
® 
Eleetroferged” sree 


CROSSINGS, RUNNING BOARDS, 
STEPS 
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Combined protection, comfort and 


FRAME Lotest “~~ 

style spectacle with 

single bridge. Have Hi-Line 
temples with a ‘‘dressy” look " 
Also available with sideshields. 
(Non- flammable plastic frame 
Style WKS shown at top.) 


FAVORITE > 
LENSES hrtay Super-Tough* 
FOR Plas-Tough* Willsonite* 


ANY WILLSON SPECTACLES 


Three popular types of lenses are available 
for all Willson Spectacles. Clear glass 
Super-Tough*, Willsonite* Green Super- 
Tough* and the new Plas-Tough®* lenses 








that combine the impact resistance of 
heat-treated glass with the comfort of 
lightweight plastic. 
. *Trademark 





See vour Willson distributor or write for bulletin 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
241 Washington St., Reading, Pennsylvania 
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OBITUARY 


Walter R. Dyer, president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Fort Dopce, DEs 


Moines & SouTHERN, died July 14 in 
Boone, Iowa. 


Eugene A. Clifford, who retired in 


1947 as general passenger agent of the 
Cuicaco & NortTH WESTERN, died at 


Phelps, Wis., on July 8. 


CONSTRUCTION 


SP Awards First Contract 
For Los Angeles By-Pass 





The first large contract for construc- 
tion of the by-pass freight line which is 
to extend from Puente, Cal., on the SP 
main line, to the Santa Ana branch, has 
been awarded to the Fitzgerald En- 
gineering & Construction Co., of Los 
Angeles. It covers grading and con- 
struction of roadbed between Whittier 
Junction and Firestone boulevard, at a 
cost of more than $200,000. 

When the new line is completed, it 
will permit by-passing of the Los 
Angeles district for through freight 
originating or terminating in the in- 
dustrial districts adjacent to Santa Ana. 
It will require construction of 8.6 miles 
of new track and joint use of 6.6 miles 
of Union Pacific main line between 
Puente and Whittier Junction, to form 
a 15.2-mile route costing approximately 
$4,300,000. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
The general building contract for the 
Argentine, Kan., diesel shop has been 
awarded to the Swenson Construction 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. Electri- 
cal work on this project will be under- 
taken under a joint contract with the 
Super Electric Construction Company, 
Chicago, and the Squire Electric Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—The follow- 
ing contracts have been awarded, at 
indicated estimated costs: To the El- 
lard Contracting Company and associ- 
ates, Birmingham, Ala., for a grade 
change at Fitzgerald, Ga., and Way- 
cross ($730,000) ; to the Atlantic Con- 
struction Company, Rocky Mount, N.C.., 
for enlarging a yard at South Rocky 
Mount ($300,000); to the Ewell En- 
gineering & Contracting Co., Lakeland, 
Fla., for a diesel shop building at 
Lakeland ($200,900); and to C. C. 
Jones., Jessup, Ga., for grading for 
second track at Leake, Ga., and Hor- 
tense ($168,000). 

Additional projects have been author- 
ized, at indicated probable costs: Diesel 
shop facilities ($160,470), and 2.7 
miles of second track ($146,342), in 
Bellwood yard, Atlanta, Ga.; set-off 
track at Dunbarton (Sonora), S.C. 
($80,229); realinement of main track 


near Palatka, Fla. ($77,086); central 
heating system in the general office 
buildings at Wilmington, N.C. ($51,- 
231); and two set-off tracks at Pecan, 


Fla. ($39,556). 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Contracts, at 
an estimated total cost of $145,000, 
have been awarded to: C. F. Englehart, 
Inc., for work on bridge No. 91 at 
Heglers, Ohio; George Vang, Inc.. for 
work on Bridges Nos. 94 and 96 at 
Berea, Ohio; the Lacchi Construction 
Company, for diesel washing facilities 
at Riverside (Baltimore), Md.; and 
Sheet Metal Febricators, Inc., for dust 
collecting equipment in a grain eleva- 
tor at Locust Point, Balitmore. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie.—A con- 
tract has been awarded to the New 
Castle (Pa.) Duntile Company for con- 
structing an overhead highway bridge 
at Queen Junction, Pa., at an estimated 


cost of $100,000. 


Central of New Jersey.—The New 
Jersey Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners has ordered this road to elimin- 
ate grade crossings at Washington and 
Prospect avenues and at Grove and 
Pulaski streets in Dunellen, N.J., and 
at Rock avenue in Plainfield. N.J. Work 


is to be completed by June 1, 1955. 


Illinois Terminal.—This road has 
applied to the L.C.C. for authority to 
construct a 2.25-mile segment to con- 
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CROSSINGS 
FROGS — SWITCHES 
Your Railroad Track Material re- 


quirements tailor-made exactly to 
specifications. NELSON IRON 


WORKS, backed by years of know- 
how in this highly specialized bus- 
iness, is a@ recognized leader in 


the field. 








TRON WORKS, INC. 





45 SPOKANE ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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nect its own main line with facilities 
of the Bi-State Development Agency at 
Granite City, Ill. The development 
agency is constructing dock and track 
facilities to serve barges operating on 
the Mississippi river. Cost of construct- 
ing the new IT line would be paid 


from current funds, the road said. 


Long Island.—Installation of auto- 
matic short arm gates with flashing 
signals, at Robbins lane, Syosset, N.Y., 
has been authorized at a probable cost 
of $32,153. 


New York Central. — Contracts 
have been awarded as follows: To the 
Metzger Construction Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., for reconstruction of a via- 
duct at Hamburg and Seneca streets in 
Buffalo; to the Walsh Construction 
Company, New York City. for icing and 
servicing facilities at Interchange termi- 
nal, Weehawken, N.J.; and to the Fred 
Ballard Construction Company, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., for diesel servicing and in- 
spection facilities in DeWitt yard, 
Minoa, N.Y. 


Reading.—The following contracts 
have been awarded, at indicated esti- 
mated costs: To the J. E. Brenneman 
Company, the Hauser Construction 
Company, and the H. B. Frazer Com- 
pany, all of Philadelphia, for recon- 
structing Piers A and C at Port Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia ($500.000); to the 
Brenneman company for repairs to 
other waterfront facilities in Philadel- 
phia ($120,000) ; to L. H. Focht & Son, 
Reading, Pa., for reconstructing a 
bridge on the Grace mine spur at Jo- 
anna, Pa. ($60,000) ; to the J. C. Shaw- 
field Company, Harrisburg, Pa., for 
grading and drainage in a new yard at 
Cleona, Pa. ($50,000) : and to the Lam 
Building Corporation. Philadelphia, for 
alterations and additions to a freight- 
house on Erie avenue in Philadelphia 
($20,000). 


Rutland.—The O. W. Miller Com- 
pany, Ludlow, Mass., has been awarded 
a contract for a bridge foundation at 
Rutland, Vt. Estimated cost of the 
project is $49,116. 


Texas & New Orleans.—This road 
has applied to the I.C.C. for authority 
to construct and operate a 5.45-mile 
line in Milam county, Tex. The line 
would provide a connection with the 
Rockdale, Sandow & Southern, and 
would enable the T&NO, through direct 
interchange, to serve the plant which 
the Aluminum Company of America is 
constructing at Sandow, Tex. The 
T&NO would finance construction of 
the new line from working capital. 

‘Meanwhile, the commission has modi- 
fied a previous order in which Alcoa 
was authorized to acquire control of 
the RS&S. Alcoa was required to give 
the International-Great Northern a 10- 
year option to purchase the RS&S 
(Railway Age, April 14, page 65). The 
I.C.C. has added new conditions to 
assure protection of T&NO interests. 
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“LONG HAUL.. 
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.... fhe Diesels 


depend on 
Lamson CAP SCREWS 


Rugged, dependable, long-lasting Lamson Cap Screws have 
contributed a great deal to the tremendous “‘switch-over”’ 
to Diesel locomotion in the past few years. 


Every Diesel requires hundreds of Cap Screws, each of 
which bears a share of the tremendous stresses and strains 
involved in holding the parts of the locomotive 
together. Under such circumstances Cap Screws show 
their true rugged qualities. 


If you want Cap Screws that have passed this ultimate of 
tests, specify Lamson and be szre. 





Railroad Sales Department 
The LAMSON & SESSIONS @a. 
1917 West 85th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
Plants at 
Cleveland and Kent, Ohio « Birmingham » Chicago, 











Check the products below that interest you; 
tear off bottom of ad and send to us for 
complete information. 


Large Bolts * Cotters * Square and Hex. Nuts *° Weather- 
tite Bolts ° Bent Bolts * Phillips and Clutch Head Screws ° 
Lock Nuts *® Cap Screws 
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Another famous 


BIG PRODUCER... 


Can you match Inland Steel's 







performance in materials handling ? 


Ir yours, too, is big production business, why not profit 
by the experience of Inland Steel? Here, big jobs involve 
big money; and the systems that stay are those that 
deliver highest production. 

This year Inland expects to produce about 4,500,000 
tons of ingots. To handle the heaviest lifting jobs con- 
nected with that output—to handle scrap, ore, limestone 
and coal within the 650 acre works at Indiana Harbor— 
Inland depends upon American Locomotive Cranes. 








& Derrick Company 
ST. PAUL 1,MINNESOTA 


Why? Because American Locomotive Cranes can move 
loads that lighter equipment couldn’t budge. Because 
they can swing, lift and travel all at once. Because their 
upkeep cost is unbelievably low. Because they are com- 
pletely modern one-man machines, as different from early 
steam cranes as the jet plane is different from the Jenny. 

Before you buy any lifting, loading or switching equip- 
ment, get comparative figures on American Locomotive 
Cranes. For big production, they are always your best buy! 


For the 
BIG PRODUCTION 
jobs of industry... 


AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES 
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